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The Scholar and the World 


By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Scholarship as Ritual, Contest, and Civil Independence 


defined except that, like God, 

it is a circle whose center is 
everywhere and whose circumference 
is nowhere. It embraces all men and 
all times. Our English uses of the 
word illustrate this universality. Take 
scholar, take scholarship, out of context, 
leave it naked and unadorned, and 
we scarcely know what we mean. 
The nursery-rhyme prattles of a ten 
o'clock scholar, having in view 
Shakespeare’s schoolboy creeping like 
a snail unwillingly to education; 
but this same Shakespeare, when in 
Henry VIII he would pay tribute 
to that enigma among great men, 
Cardinal Wolsey, puts into the mouth 
of a humble gentleman-in-waiting 
the line: 

He was a scholar, and a ripe 

and good one. 

The dictionary will inform you 
that a scholar is a learned person; 
yet Emerson defied erudition in 
“The American Scholar” and defined 
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the term as “man thinking.” What 
are we to make of a word so compre- 
hensive, inciting these dichotomies of 
feeling and behavior? I shall discuss 
three of its meanings: scholarship as 
ritual; scholarship as contest; and 
scholarship as civil independence. 

In the nursery school and in the 
kindergarten scholarship begins in 
discovery and delight. How odd that 
a should be squat and fat, the figure 7 
like an upended hoe, the word crayon 
like a bird’s cries! It is unnecessary 
that word or symbol should have 
intellectual content at this stage, 
where everything is enchantment and 
Latin is as lovely as Mother Goose. 
But the delight vanishes, and the 
young scholar soon settles into that 
routine which is necessary to the 
general schooling of the human race. 
We cannot forever be on fire with 
the excitement of novelty: there are 
multiplication tables to be learned, 
words to be mastered, the thousand 
practical facts which furnish the 
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kitchen of the mind—these must 
become habitual like running, breath- 
ing, or talking. Learning remains 
ritual, as dancing and worship are 
ritual; and the young scholar is not 
to inquire or to rebel, but to yield 
himself passively until the imprint 
of custom is fixed upon him. This 
process is necessary and good; it 
is the foundation of the broadest 
agreement, without which culture 
cannot progress. At simpler levels 
we must learn to be content with 
customary behavior, the stereotypes 
of our kind and place; and though it 
might be more efficient to teach 
Gregg shorthand to children in place 
of the alphabet, the innovation would 
be absurd. 

But the child disappears and is 
replaced by that young barbarian 
at play whose absence the dying 
gladiator lamented in terms that seem 
to schoolteachers excessively roman- 
tic. Use and wont no longer suffice. 
Ritual is replaced by contest. A 
game develops, with rules as intricate 
as those of chess and with hostilities 
as. traditional as those of football. 
The schoolroom becomes an armed 
camp, or, if not that, a place set 
apart for a tournament that displays 
everything except chivalry. On the 
one side, the teacher, armed with 
mysterious powers and the right of 
appeal to the higher law in the person 
of the principal of the school; on the 
other side, native wit and the ingenu- 
ity of young America. A code devel- 
ops to govern this antagonism. The 
first move is invariably that of the 
teacher, who advances to a square of 
knowledge and captures it by assign- 
ment—pages 124 to 13g in the text- 
book, the definitions of five words, 
such-and-such a laboratory exercise, 
the translation of twenty lines of 
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Virgil, or a report on the local 
gasworks. The next move is that 
of the other contending party, of 
the pupils, who, recognizing that 
the assignment runs from page 124 
to page 139, prepare precisely that 
and nothing more; or—and this marks 
the superior champion—prepare noth- 
ing at all. Then, if bluffing succeeds, 
if they are not called on, if they get 
by, they win special honor among 
their fellow warriors. At the hour 
of examination the teacher allies 
forth armed in all the panoply of war, 
but the pupils, as if to mark their 
larger numbers, go into battle with 
no weapons at all. Elaborate rules 
determine what it is proper for the 
teacher to demand and what it is 
reasonable for the pupils to perform. 
Violation by either party brands the 
offender. The praise of the teacher 
is that, except in circumstances within 
the code, she does not fail to pass 
her pupils; the praise of the pupil is 
that he never cracked a book. And 
so, with a decent minimum of mind, 
the contenders dedicate their tourney 
to that golden mediocrity which is 
the god of our educational system. 

Mediocrity spreads. The notion 
of education as contest flourishes in 
the later grades and in the secondary 
schools, but in as much as many 
state-supported institutions are re- 
quired in the name of a false concept 
of democracy to admit to their 
halls any high-school graduate, how- 
ever incompetent, mediocrity spreads 
also into the colleges. 


WO important consequences fol- 
low upon this false notion of 
scholarship. The first is that our 
elected officials seldom rise above it. 
Themselves the products of the 
secondary schools or, if college men, 
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having retained in college the notion 
of education as contest, they demand 
that scholarship shall forever remain 
at this same level. What are schools 
for, especially in a democracy, if 
not to make pupils contented with 
the democratic way of life? What 
is education except the transmission 
from one generation to another of 
tried and trusted patterns? Let the 
schools content themselves with the 
elements, and the citizens can take 
care of themselves. The community, 
jealous of criticism, forbids the teacher 
to live a private life and requires 
him—or her—to conform to the 
standards of the decent middle class. 
It may be some elementary knowledge 
of economic life should be taught in 
the high school, but let us not examine 
advertising critically in order that 
future housewives may learn to pene- 
trate its false and flattering poetry— 
to do so were to fly in the face of the 
chamber of commerce, the city news- 
paper, the local radio station, and the 
Saturday night beano game. Possibly 
some simple knowledge of biology 
might be allowed, but let us not admit 
that these young people are in the 
throes of their first experience of sex, 
which is, as we all know, sinful. 
Above all, let us not take any critical 
view of the United States, its failures 
no less than its successes, the problem 
of race, the problem of religious 
tension, the problem of labor, the 
problem of war, the problem of 
capitalism. Only radicals find fault. 
Only agents of Communism hint that 
the local common council is not a 
collection of Solons or argue that 
Henry Wallace or Clarence Darrow 
or Eugene Debs is as representative 
an American as President McKinley, 
or Senator Taft, or Mr. Hoover of 
the F.B.I. Since what is taught 
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must be learned, when _ teachers 
“teach” that advertising may be 
fallacious, that sex can be healthy, 
or that politics may involve minor- 
ity rights and unpopular points of 
view, it follows from the education-as- 
contest theory that students are being 
shaped into something vague, disturb- 
ing, and “un-American.” Therefore it 
is that principals, superintendents, 
school boards, city councils, trustees, 
regents, state boards of education, 
legislatures, governors, senators, and 
the Congress of the United States 
gravely consider how to put down 
heterodoxy in the schools by laws or 
regulations designed to frighten all 
but the most courageous. 

We develop a doctrine of guilt 
through association hitherto unknown 
except in dictator states. No Amer- 
ican teacher, so far as I recollect, 
has ever been convicted of treason; 
no American teacher, so far as I 
know, has conspired to seize even 
the local government by force or 
violence; no American teacher, so 
far as I can discover, has yet succeeded 
in indoctrinating even a single class 
at any time with Communism, materi- 
alism, atheism, or whatever is unpopu- 
lar at the hour. Yet one would infer 
from the rash of bills and investiga- 
tions now pending or passed, intended 
to regulate the lives of teachers, 
that we are faced by an invasion of 
the teaching profession by “radicals” 
sO numerous, so cunning, so immoral 
that only the strictest supervision, 
the most severe penalties, can save 
our children, our lives, and the 
republic. 

There is, however, a second impor- 
tant sequel of the theory of education 
as contest; and this is the carrying 
of it into the colleges and universities. 
The Freshman English course at one 
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state university numbers two hundred 
sections. A single introductory class 
in psychology at another has over a 
thousand students. When I attended 
the University of Wisconsin, we 
thought a student body of five thou- 
sand too big; lately there have been 
twenty-eight thousand students in 
Madison. The latest annual report 
of the Chancellor of New York 
University says that fifty-six thousand 
students enrolled last year in classes 
there. The report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
argued a few years ago that the 
number of students in higher institu- 
tions should be doubled; and totals 
of the order of magnitude of five 
million have been suggested. Though 
theorists may prove that it is as 
efficient to lecture to five hundred 
persons as to fifty—and if five hun- 
dred, why not five thousand or fifty 
thousand or five hundred thousand ?— 
these numbers have mass and weight, 
they hamper individuality, they nar- 
row the realm of private life. 

The mere machinery required to 
maneuver these youthful armies ab- 
sorbs energies and requires a mechan- 
ical perfection wholly admirable and 
wholly dead. Punch cards, exam- 
inations graded by electrical devices, 
the reduction of the student to a 
number, a brass check, an assigned 
locker, a bursar’s card, an official 
photograph—the human being is 
reduced to a two-dimensional system. 
From the point of view of the regis- 
trar, the dean, the lecturer, the 
undergraduate becomes a digit, an 
integer, a sample of handwriting, 
usually bad, a pawn which, if it 
moves correctly across the chessboard, 
you are bound to reward at the end 
of four years with the crown of the 
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Bachelor’s degree, largely because no 
reason appears why you should not 
do so. Not scholarship but adminis- 
tration, is the problem of our colleges, 
where the president, the dean, the 
business manager, the investment 
counselor, and the alumni secretary 
are each more important than the 
quiet teacher in his study. An accu- 
mulation of 32 or 64 or 128 credits in 
the educational bank—never 127 or 
129g—is_ scholarship. One wonders 
what the president or the registrar 
would make of Buddha, Jesus, 
Mohammed, Socrates, Emerson, Tol- 
stoy, if they presented themselves 
for graduation. 

Because the only universal law 
of sociology is that everybody is as 
lazy as he dares to be, the under- 
graduate remains the same _high- 
school student, taken, as it were, a 
little later in life. The contest is 
more elaborate, but the rules are 
the same. “Oh, I’d like to take 
Professor So-and-so’s course,” said 
a female student at the University 
of Chicago, “but he’s such a hard 
marker, and I won’t spoil a Phi Beta 
Kappa record for any professor.” 
“But [ve done all the laboratory 
work,” wailed a Michigan student, 
“and he flunked me just the same!” 
Each year at Harvard I give out a 
list of about 250 books, the titles so 
classified as to illustrate important 
phases of American life in the last 
half-century, saying to the class that, 
since they have chosen the course, 
I assume they want to read, and 
that here is a library of pertinent 
material, adding that all I ask is, 
they read and report regularly once 
a week what they have read and 
what they think about it. “But, 
professor,” the cry goes up, “isn’t 
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there any regular daily assignment? 
What do you want us to do?” 
“Read,” say I. “But how much? 
When? Before the lecture or after? 
Why don’t you tell us what pages we 
are to read?” “Read,” I respond 
with what patience I can, “read— 
you are adult, or about to become so. 
This is the way reading is done, not 
by homework and lesson plans.” 
“But, professor—” the complaint 
continues, except from the minority 
who grasp the idea that scholarship 
is one and indivisible, not the school- 
boy’s assumption that lessons are 
scourges to be administered, thirty 
stripes today and forty tomorrow. 
The poet Keats has a famous 
phrase, “‘negative capability.” Under 
pressure of numbers, succumbing to 
a painless conformity, the student, 
by virtue of negative capability, 
secure in the righteous faith that he 
has broken no law, violated no canon, 
disagreed with no authority—at least 
in class—becomes in due course the 
alumnus and joins that most astonish- 
ing of American educational inven- 
tions, the ex-students’ association. 
Is not the conformity of mind in 
the alumni association a_ strange 
comment on scholarship? One star 
differeth from another in glory, but 
change the colors on the hatbands or 
the dresses at the annual reunions, 
and you will not know the graduates 
of one college from those of another. 
The alumni secretary, enlisted in the 
preservation of intellectual order, con- 
cerns himself to maintain procedures 
only; and the long last phase of 
education as contest appears in the 
alumni world as a tug of war between 
the faculty and its former students, 
the one seeking to hoodwink the 
other into believing that dear old 
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Siwash stands simultaneously for con- 
formity and individualism, habit and 
progress, mass production and leader- 
ship, daring and the status quo. 
Do I seem severe? I merely translate 
into specific terms the criticism which 
a Veblen, a Flexner, a Hutchins, 
a Donham, and others have made of 
academic life in America. 


OW are we to break this circle? 

Mere idiosyncrasy will not do, 
albeit the New York Sunday Times 
recently reported a pedagogical move- 
ment for the encouragement of idio- 
syncrasy. Yet to contradict for the 
sake of contradiction is not educative; 
to differ merely for the sake of being 
different is dull. The student faced 
with the demand to write an “original 
theme” feels depressed by so unrea- 
sonable a demand. I share his depres- 
sion. Two or three million young 
persons, all intent upon being unique, 
would produce only anarchy. For- 
tunately, both nature and nurture 
come to our rescue; and though a 
false theory of democracy in education 
will not admit the fact, nature and 
nurture still divide us into superior 
and commonplace, persons worth edu- 
cation and persons merely worth 
training. 

Contrary to popular belief, John 
Buchan said, dullness is not the 
product of education. Education, he 
explains, may refine, may polish 
dullness, but it cannot create what 
is plainly the gift of God. Yet we 
have been trying for many years so 
to refine and polish dullness that, 
intent on helping mediocrity over 
the stile, we cannot understand why 
superior scholars are unhappy in 
school, college, or university. 

I respect dullness. It is a healthy 
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state of mind, body, and emotion. 
Were it not for the wide diffusion 
of dullness, our newspapers could 
not perpetually print the same mur- 
ders, our radio programs might run 
longer than fifteen minutes, and the 
collapse of Hollywood and television 
would follow the collapse of an 
absorbing interest in boy meets girl, 
boy loses girl, boy gets girl. We 
have scriptural warrant for the prayer: 
Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
and in so far as mediocrity and 
dullness are interchangeable, we have 
good sanction for educating dullness 
sufficiently to warrant the hope that 
its happy possessors will live normal, 
active, hopeful lives. I have no 
desire to cut off mediocrity from 
anything by which it may profit. 
But our failure is not a failure to 
furnish education for the average; 
our failure is to insist that exceptional 
youth shall conform to average educa- 
tion. We do not as a nation attempt 
to enrich superior minds, on the 
illogical ground that to do so would 
be to impoverish the education of 
the majority. This is much like 
arguing against the support of sym- 
phony orchestras on the ground that 
they are discouraging to saxophone 
players. 

Here and there we have, of course, 
attempted to break what Frank 
Aydelotte once called the lock step 
of education. The honors course, 
the tutorial system, individual advis- 
ing, a senior thesis, sectioning by 
ability—how familiar, and alas how 
trivial, these sound! It is all only 
a little chipping and patching. We 
do it with our left hands. It is, 
for instance, considered honorable if, 
out of a college faculty of seventy-five, 
two or three are detailed to look 
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after exceptional Juniors and Seniors, 
It is a mark of merit if in the fourth 
year some ten or twelve per cent of 
the graduating class are permitted 
to go out for honors, as if it took 
thirty-six months to be sure that 
superior students are superior. Mean- 
time, had we but eyes to see, we 
would discover that superior youth, 
impatient of the mediocrity of class- 
room instruction deliberately aimed 
below their intellectual level, has 
found genuine merit and an exciting 
education in the school paper, the 
class election, the dramatic club, 
the baseball team, the debating 
society. But, in fact, do we not, 
in colleges still free to control admis- 
sion, detect superior abilities in the 
secondary schools, and is there any 
reason to suppose that as our tests 
improve in delicacy and_ sureness, 
our ability to separate the truly 
superior from the merely good will 
not increase? But why, if you can 
early make this separation, why lump 
superiority and dullness together for 
three years only to separate them 
after this penitential period? Why 
not begin to nourish individual talent 
in the freshman year, and why not 
continue to nourish it for four years 
by a superior curriculum? 


LL this, however, deals with the 
mode of scholarship, not its 
nature. What is that nature? | 
am content with Emerson’s phrase: 
man thinking. For man_ thinking, 
three elements are necessary: mastery, 
intellect, courage; and the greatest 
of these is courage. Let me conclude 


by dwelling briefly on each of these. 

First, mastery. The young scholar, 
like the puppy, must try his teeth 
on everything. A wise teacher will 
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see that he comes to no harm. 
But there comes a time when some- 
thing happens analogous to conver- 
sion, and he abandons his puppy 
ways of biting on everything; he 
finds that chemistry or literature, 
physics or anthropology, is a world 
central to him, to which he is also 
central. What had been lessons, cease 
to be tasks and turn into insight. 
He rejects and accepts, not with 
the random motions of the schoolboy, 
but from a profound inner com- 
pulsion. Why colloid chemistry? Why 
does the carrying power of a stream 
vary as the eighth power of its 
velocity? Why Hemingway and not 
Scott, Bartok and not MacDowell, 
El Greco and not Sir Alma Taddema, 
the United Nations and not the 
League of Nations? When these 
questions trouble the mind not as 
lessons but as philosophy, the young 
scholar begins to seek truth and 
ceases merely to study. If, as Robert 
Frost remarks, a poem begins in 
delight and ends in wisdom, true 
scholarship begins in curiosity and 
ends in assimilation. The difference 
separates accumulation from nourish- 
ment. The course notes of every 
undergraduate accumulate, but the 
scholar assimilates whereas the school- 
boy only records. 

Assimilation, however, isnot enough. 
I do not know how it is in the sciences, 
but in the arts I notice how graduate 
students fall into two unequal groups— 
a large one which takes notes, a 
small one which also reflects. Assim- 
ilated knowledge is pedantry—like 
that of a man I knew who had 
memorized the names of all the 
presidents of all the Latin-American 
republics. But naming presidents is 
like crossword puzzles, an occupation 
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for one’s idle hour; what matters is 
whether, by studying the lives of 
these presidents, one can discover 
why the Anglo-Saxon theory of con- 
stitutional government does not there 
succeed. I will not listen to the 
callow judgment that Tennyson never 
wrote a good poem, but I respect 
the student who weighs thoughtfully 
the excellence and defects of Tennyson 
against the excellence and defects of 
T. S. Eliot. One may pursue chem- 
istry with the cynical purpose of 
wringing a big salary from a soulless 
corporation, but it is not so that a 
man like Willard Gibbs advanced 
the frontiers of knowledge. Hard 
though it is to say how one grows into 
reflection, scholarship is a function 
of reflection no less than of knowledge. 
In a sense totally different from what 
Shakespeare intended, ripeness is all, 
which means that not assimilation 
only, but intellect, is the heart of the 
scholar’s mystery. Not what the 
thing is, but what the thing is for— 
it is the consideration of the philo- 
sophic problem that distinguishes the 
scholar from the pedant. 

Mastery, intellect, courage. By 
courage I mean the capacity to 
announce and defend one’s considered 
truth when appropriate occasions arise 
in the life of the state. But the 
courage to speak out has become the 
rarest quality in American culture. 
A thousand forces today conspire 
against the statement of the unpopular. 
The press, the radio, the screen, 
the government seem to be in league 
against the presentation of the minor- 
ity opinion, To declare for peace, 
to labor toward international under- 
standing, to stand up and be counted 
for civil rights, or a wider diffusion 
of medical care, or fair employment 
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practices, or the prerogative of minor- 
ity groups has meant in the cases of 
good and gentle friends of mine that 
they have been shadowed by investi- 
gators, denounced over the air, dis- 
charged from their jobs, and maligned 
in public prints. Europeans coming 
here, Americans who have been abroad 
and return, are saddened and bewil- 
dered by the hysteria for conformity 
which has swept the land. Scholars 
who, deeply concerned by the gradual 
intrusion of the military into educa- 
tion or by the political secrecy which 
in our own country interferes with 
the free flow of science—such men, 
if they protest, protest at their peril. 
In the present mood of the nation, 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Tom Paine, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry David Thoreau, Henry George, 
Edward Bellamy would all have been 
discovered to be members of some 
sort of “subversive” organization— 
on the ipse dixit of a transient attorney 
general. Formerly we thought well 
of man—in fact, we builded the 
republic upon his capacity to take 
care of himself. Now it is fashionable 
to distrust him altogether, for he has 
again become that frail “thinking 
reed” whom Pascal defined. The 
drive to conform sweeps all before it, 
and we present to a_ bewildered 
universe the astonishing spectacle of 
the greatest nation on earth afraid 
of it does not know what. 


HAT is the scholar’s duty? 

Not, I am persuaded, to prac- 
tice a fugitive and cloistered virtue; 
but neither do I believe it to be that 
incessant appeal to the public mind 
represented by the reappearance of 
the same sets of names on a score of 
petitions, letterheads, and statements 
of causes. 
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Yet there comes a time when the 
conscientious scholar must announce 
his stand; and when he does so, he 
must speak as a scholar—that is, with 
the courage of one who has assimilated 
knowledge to intellect. When he 
does so, it is the duty—alas, how 
often evaded!—of the institution he 
serves, and of its graduates, to 
applaud his courage and to proclaim 
his patriotism, even though dean and 
president and alumni and governing 
boards disagree with his utterance. 
For, indeed, if we continue our 
downward course, if we insist upon 
stifling the individual voice, if we 
demand a total and timid acquies- 
cence in whatever mood or political 
fashion the current administration 
in Washington or the state capital 
desires, how shall we eventually differ 
from those nations we desire to 
overcome? 

In the New York Times two or 
three weeks ago there appeared a 
series of articles surveying current 
pressures on our colleges and uni- 
versities in the direction of political 
and intellectual conformity. There 
are signs that the crest of the flood 
has passed—the decision in the case 
of the University of California, and 
the report of the Regents of the 
University of Colorado. Neverthe- 
less, the opening paragraph in the 
Times reads like this: 

A subtle, creeping paralysis of freedom 
of thought and speech is attacking college 
campuses in many parts of the country, 
limiting both students and faculty in the 
area traditionally reserved for the free 
exploration of knowledge and _ truth. 
These limitations on free inquiry take a 
variety of forms, but their net effect is 4 
widening tendency toward passive accept- 
ance of the status quo, conformity, and a 
narrowing of the area of tolerance in 

[Continued on page 399] 
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The Challenge of Deferment 


By HOWARD L. BEVIS 


Responsibility Put upon American Youth of College Age and upon the 
Colleges and Universities 


ITH the last college com- 
mencement of June, 1951, 
the veterans’ bulge ended. 


There are still veterans in college— 
veterans with G.I. benefits—but the 
great numbers who came from the 
service to the campus, doubling in 
many cases all previous peaks of 
enrollment, will have come and gone, 
leaving behind them a record that 
constitutes an epoch in education. 
A great faith has been justified; the 
doubts and fears of skeptics have 
been thoroughly disproved. Educa- 
tion for future usefulness has been 
demonstrated to be the best bonus, 
the best form of compensation for 
military service, that has ever been 
devised. The country’s gratitude was 
expressed, not in the form of a dona- 
tion to be squandered, but as an 
opportunity to attain lifelong capacity 
for better living, through persistent 
effort and sacrifice. Those who em- 
braced the opportunity, their wives 
and families, know the effort and the 
struggle, and also the joy of accom- 
plishment and the satisfaction of 
having something that cannot be 
taken from them. 

The program of veterans’ education 
was a challenge both to the students 
and to the colleges; and it was 
successfully met. But I speak of it 
not only to note the success, but to 
see it as the precursor of a new 


challenge which has come to students 
still in college and to the institutions 
in which they are enrolled—the 
challenge of deferment. 

The dawn of lasting peace, which 
we all hoped we saw with the defeat 
of Germany and Japan, has been 
darkened by clouds which, at worst, 
may portend another and more terrible 
war and, at best, foreshadow a pro- 
longed period of international tension 
which, for the present, we call “the 
emergency.” The vision of “one 
world,” so eloquently presented to 
us a few years ago, has not yet come 
to reality; reluctantly, but definitely, 
we must recognize two worlds, worlds 
which, for the moment, seem traveling 
in the same orbit but in opposite 
directions, with consequent possi- 
bilities of catastrophic collision. The 
great debates, in which we are all 
absorbed now, concern themselves 
with methods, with the question of 
how we can resist the impact of the 
world opposed to ours, and yet 
maintain in our own world the things 
that make our lives worth while. 
Few, if any, question the danger. 
All, or nearly all, agree that to ward 
off the peril we must muster our 
strength and be prepared, if peaceful 
measures fail, to counter force with 
force. Where only strength com- 
mands respect, we must be strong 
and ready. 
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In the debate over methods, many 
of us, I am sure, have become con- 
fused about causes and feel that the 
frustration of our hopes for normal 
living is a vain sacrifice to the 
ineptitude of leadership or the fateful 
play of blind forces beyond all human 
control. I can well understand this 
feeling. Leadership has lacked much 
that we could wish; and the forces, 
springing from the surging aspirations 
of all the peoples of the earth, are so 
varied, so complex, and, at times, 
so strange, as to defy ordinary 
comprehension. 

It is possible, I think, to dis- 
tinguish among the vague shadows of 
confusion the outlines of the major 
issues. We can see that the First 
World War, the Second World War, 
and the present emergency are not 
separate episodes, but successive acts 
in one world-wide drama. In the 
First World War the issue seemed 
clear; it was the sharp issue of political 
autocracy seeking to reassert itself 
in a world committed, as we then 
believed, to the onward march of 
democracy and political freedom. We 
fought “to make the world safe for 
democracy,” and this simple issue 
commanded our understanding and 
our loyalty. This issue had implica- 
tions which we did not then grasp. 

The “safety” proved illusory. The 
peace of Versailles turned out to 
be a truce which we enjoyed in 
fancied “normalcy,” while autocracy 
in another guise readied another and 
a more deadly assault. In the Second 
World War the issue was again the 
destruction of democracy, but with 
other vital implications spelled out; 
the attack was upon the entire fabric 
of religion and morals upon which 
political democracy is woven. Reli- 


gion, as we know it, and the cultiva- 
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tion of the personal and social virtues, 
so painfully nurtured through two 
thousand years, were to be cast 
away in favor of a pagan philosophy 
of force, craft, and expediency. Love 
and good will were weaknesses, 
Respect for personal dignity was a 
phantasy. Truth was a concept of 
no intrinsic value. 

While the leading réle has shifted 
since 1945 from Germany to Russia, 
the issues, I think, are basically the 
same as those in the two World Wars, 
with all the remaining and ultimate 
implications starkly clarified. Now, 
political autocracy appears in an 
even cruder form, religion and morals 
are more contemptuously discarded, 
and, in addition, there is the elimina- 
tion of private, individual initiative 
in the economic life of the people. 
Even the family as a species of private 
enterprise falls under the smothering 
power of the state. 

In this perspective, it is clear that 
the danger is great and terrible. The 
issues are deep and vital. There are 
arrayed against us the numerical 
majority of the earth’s peoples in 
a spreading conflict, which began 
decades ago and will not cease until 
a new mental and moral equilibrium 
has been established. The emergency, 
even if it does not explode into global 
war, seems destined to long dura- 
tion—perhaps a lifetime—in which 
our strength must be both real and 
manifest. 


O CREATE that strength, we 

must develop the latent resources 
of our nation; and one of the chief of 
those resources is trained man power, 
which in the strictly military sense 
means young man power, with the 
accent, in the last analysis, upon 
youth rather than upon sex. It is 
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ironic, even tragic, that older people 
make the wars and younger people 
fight them. No other practical sys- 
tem has yet been found, and, in all 
fairness, it must be believed that 
older people do not commit their 
children to the dangers of war 
more readily than they would commit 
themselves. 

It is obvious that in the array of 
the one world against the other, 
which for the time we seem powerless 
to prevent, our man power is vastly 
inferior in point of numbers. Not 
only are those we can muster but a 
fraction of the potential opposition, 
but the cost of maintaining a man in 
our forces is many times the cost 
of maintaining one in theirs. The 
conclusion is as obvious as_ the 
premise—man for man, our forces 
must be more effective, many times 
more effective, if our world is to 
survive. We cannot claim any great 
physical superiority; the necessary 
effectiveness must come from mental 
superiority which, through science 
and appliance, can multiply human 
strength; and through moral superior- 
ity which can infuse our strength with 
the ideals for which we stand. 

The possibilities of such effective- 
ness are no longer open to question. 
With fewer hours in the day and 
fewer days in the week devoted to 
productive labor, our output of 
civilian goods has raised the standard 
of American living far above that of 
any other people. The same capacity 
to invent and produce enabled us in 
the Second World War to fight 
simultaneously on two fronts thou- 
sands of miles apart, and to supply 
our allies with weapons and equip- 
ment. Man for man, we can be more 
effective if we develop our potential 
strength. 
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This brings us to the question of 
deferment. Deferment presents an 
arguable question. Should some young 
people be permitted to continue in 
college, thus, for the time, escaping 
the disciplines, privations, and dangers 
of military service, while others, of 
like age, are required to give such 
service to their country? It appears 
to be the judgment of those in public 
authority that some young people 
should be so deferred, and the reasons 
seem to be these: 

First, the reasoning goes, deferment 
is postponement, not exemption. If 
a student, eligible for deferment, 
chooses to go to college, he remains 
subject to the same period of military 
service at the end of his school 
training. This, in the case of the 
professional student—the medical stu- 
dent, for example—is a serious con- 
sideration, for it postpones, perhaps 
for ten years or more, the time when 
he can expect to engage in normal 
civilian practice. 

Second, it is indispensable to the 
attainment of man-power effective- 
ness that there be continuously pro- 
duced and available the requisite 
number of trained minds. Were the 
emergency likely to be of brief dura- 
tion, we might risk the chance that 
those already trained could carry on, 
producing matériel in adequate vol- 
ume and of the latest design. But, 
so far as can be judged, the emergency 
is likely to be of long duration. The 
supply lines of trained persons, no less 
than the supply lines of goods and 
weapons, must remain filled, lest a 
time come when our effort fail for 
want of the one thing that can bring 
us success. 

Third, to continue with the reason- 
ing, deferment on the basis of initiative 
and capacity is a safer reliance than 
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deferment on the basis of screening 
tests applied to all inductees. Going 
to college is an indication of initiative 
and capacity. There are those who 
argue that college attendance is less 
a matter of initiative or capacity 
than of family position and wealth. 
There is some truth in the argument, 
but, when consideration is given to 
the large percentage of students who 
go through college on their own 
efforts, it is not conclusive. There is 
much to support the belief that those 


who manage to stay in college are. 


likely to be persons of more initiative 
and better minds than those who 
do not. 

Moreover, the tests for college 
deferment in the current regulations 
are somewhat more rigorous than 
those the colleges themselves enforce. 
About 35 per cent of the average 
freshman class fail to become Sopho- 
mores, as compared with 65 per cent 
who do. Under the draft law, only 
the upper f0 per cent survive. About 
85 per cent of the Sophomores nor- 
mally become Juniors. Under the 
draft law, 6624 per cent may remain. 
More than go per cent of the Juniors 
normally become Seniors; under the 
draft law only 75 per cent continue 
in college. 

Fourth, it is reasoned, the prosecu- 
tion of modern warfare, highly inte- 
grated as it must be with civilian 
production, requires a great number 
and a great variety of specialized 
capacities, ranging from modern lan- 
guages to modern physics, and 
the necessary specialization is better 
achieved by allowing earnest students 
to make their own choices than by 
attempting to assign them to pre- 
scribed courses in advance. Certainly, 
this practice is more in accordance 
with the genius of free domocracy 
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which we are seeking to preserve, 
Of more immediate importance, per- 
haps, so far as national defense js 
concerned, is the consideration that 
only through freedom to follow the 
mind’s bent can progress, invention, 
and new discovery be attained. In 
the kind of warfare which relies on 
mental superiority, the only security 
is in keeping ahead. We were ahead 
in the production of the atom bomb, 
but nuclear physicists require a good 
many years of training. Is it con- 
ceivable that, say, fifteen years before 
Hiroshima, any considerable number 
of people would have been assigned to 
study and research in an area then 
regarded as fanciful, impractical, and 
futile? If we are looking forward to 
a long emergency, it seems difficult 
either to attempt to forecast the 
young student’s own best line of 
development or to predict what the 
future may hold in scientific and 
practical progress. 

These, as I apprehend them, are 
some of the reasons upon which the 
current plan of deferment rests. They 
seem necessary to its understanding; 
I am not now concerned with their 
support or their refutation. 


Y CONCERN is with the 

responsibility which this plan 
of deferment puts upon American 
youth of college age and upon Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. In a 
time when man power for the armed 
forces is raised by nation-wide con- 
scription, the only justification for 
departure from uniformity is the 
safety and welfare of the country. 
The principle of “selective service” 
recognizes the need for the pursuit 
of specialized callings even in war, and 
the fact that some civilian pursuits 
may have higher military value than 
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service in uniform. The mining of 
coal and the production of food are 
familiar examples. The inclusion of 
students of draft age in these cate- 
gories of higher value, even for the 
postponement of military service, 
casts a burden of justification upon 
both student and college. Such justi- 
fication cannot rest upon the pros- 
perity or even the survival of 
educational institutions. Important 
as they are to the future life of 
America, deferment must not be 
allowed for their benefit. 

Justification cannot rest upon the 
desirability of maintaining a cultured 
class. In the grim struggle for sur- 
vival as a free people, each must be 
prepared to give the best of which he 
is capable, and the only reason for 
giving anyone educational opportuni- 
ties not available to all is that he may 
serve with greater effectiveness when 
his service is required. 

I have no doubt that the willingness 
to trust both students and colleges 
with the responsibility implicit in 
deferment is in some measure a 
tribute to their performance during 
the veterans’ bulge. The record is 
resplendent and has undoubtedly 
inspired confidence for the future 
now before us. With the incentive 
of personal advantage, the student 
who is deferred may be expected to 
do well. With the realization that 
his deferment is a trust, I feel confi- 
dent he will do magnificently. 

How well his opportunity for edu- 
cation may serve his country is, in a 
large degree, dependent on the school 
to which he goes. The deferment of 
students puts one of the most impor- 
tant elements of defense training 
directly into the hands of the col- 
leges. From that training must come 
developed capacity for research, for a 
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single research scientist may be worth 
as much as many regiments. From 
that training must come developed 
capacity for professional and expert 
service in engineering, in the healing 
arts, in logistics, in the languages and 
customs of other peoples. To give 
that training, colleges and universities 
must be prepared to adapt them- 
selves to changing needs. Courses 
and sequences may have to be altered 
or abandoned. Work may have to 
be accelerated so that trainees may 
become available sooner to take up 
the service for which they are fitted. 
All this I am sure they will do as the 
needs become apparent. The same 
devotion that led them to assume the 
task of veterans’ education as their 
particular war job will inspire them to 
even greater effort in the vital task of 
national preservation. 

Their greatest responsibility, far 
transcending in importance the train- 
ing of technicians and even scientists, 
is the responsibility for seeing that 
their students know what it is they 
are called upon to preserve. If, when 
spelled out, the issues of the two 
World Wars and the emergency are 
the same, it is clear that the con- 
tinuing struggle is for the earthly 
salvation of the individual soul. 

We have taken our individual 
freedoms for granted for so many 
generations that I wonder whether 
we realize that our forebears did not 
always have them, and that in the 
world opposed to ours they are held 
wrong in principle and extinguished 
in practice. I wonder whether we 
realize what living would be like 
where freedom to go from place to 
place, even places short distances 
apart, was subject to the permission 
of petty officials; where association 
with other people, even small groups, 
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was constantly subject to espionage 
and dispersal by the police; where the 
choice of one’s work was not one’s 
own but was subject to official regi- 
mentation and coercion; where free- 
dom of speech had no guaranty, and 
where thought itself was controlled by 
controlling all sources of information; 
where personal dignity, the very core 
and center of the free man’s living 
in our world, was shriveled and 
debased by the concept that the 
individual is wholly the pawn and 
creature of the state. 


HE business of a college or uni- 

versity is not propaganda but 
truth. Its means of disseminating 
truth is not by indoctrination but by 
free inquiry into facts, candidly 
presented in as objective a manner 
as the sources of information will 
permit. In a proper university cur- 
riculum, there are no taboos except 
the taboos of bad taste and bad 
manners. Students in a free world 
need to know about socialism and 
communism and the pseudo democ- 
racy of the totalitarian states. They 
need to know about every form of 
economic and political organization 
and how they work. By the same 
token they need to know about 
individualism, free enterprise, free 
religion, and all the personal freedoms 
that are indispensable to our forms 
of economic and political organization. 
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Free inquiry is not propaganda; teach- 
ing about is not indoctrination. The 
facts will speak for themselves and, 
in my opinion, if the facts are candidly 
presented our world will not suffer by 
comparison. 

But to present candidly and objec- 
tively the economic and political facts 
of either world, our teachers need to 
understand them. In a large measure, 
understanding comes from experience, 
experience that keeps abreast of cur- 
rent developments. A dated experi- 
ence which reflects only the evils of 
capitalism fifty years ago may be as 
misleading to students now as a 
dated experience which reflects only 
the roseate hopes for communism 
equally outmoded. 

What this nation is, this nation we 
are risking our lives to preserve, is in 
large measure the product of its 
colleges and universities. Without 
them and the swelling stream of 
trained young people who in years 
past have gone out from them, we 
should not now be the hope of the 
free world. General acknowledgment 
of this growing dependence is forth- 
coming on every hand. The generous 
provision made by our legislatures 
and the generous support given by 
private donors are evidence of the 
most cogent character. Deferment, 


with its challenge to students and to 
colleges, is the touchstone of the 
[Vol. XXII, No. 7] 


nation’s trust. 
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Conscientious Objection and 
Compulsory R.O.T.C. 


By RICHARD W. RABINOWITZ 


A Study in Institutional Practices 


T A time when discussion of 
A intellectual freedom in the 
academic world centers about 
the question of the place of the 
Communist in the university, it 
might not be inappropriate to examine 
the pattern of practices adopted by 
our universities to deal with a problem 
involving respect for individual opinion 
in a sphere somewhat less laden with 
tensions. We refer to the problem 
of the conscientious objector in uni- 
versities having compulsory military- 
science training. The fact that few 
individuals are involved, and that the 
problem is not one of surpassing 
importance in any immediate sense, 
heightens the significance of the 
manner in which the problem is 
handled. A survey of the subject 
affords interesting insight into the 
manner in which institutions of higher 
learning deal with the problem of 
individual respect in an area far 
from the limelight. 

On two occasions cases involving 
the constitutionality of required mili- 
tary science as a condition of matricu- 
lation in state land-grant universities 
have reached higher courts.! In 
Hamilton v. Regents of the University 


1One other case on the subject has been found. 
McMahon v. Board of Regents, Kansas (District 
Court, Shawnee County, 1935), is an unreported 
case in which a petition to enjoin the Board of 
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of California, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, speaking through 
Justice Butler, held that it lay within 
the province of a board of regents to 
require military training as a condi- 
tion of attendance at a state school. 
The court pointed out that students 
were not drafted or compelled to 
attend the university, and then held 
that every citizen owed the duty 
to support and defend the government 
against all enemies. While conceding 
that the liberty protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment included the 
right to entertain the beliefs, adhere 
to the principles, and teach the 
doctrines espoused by the student, 
the court asserted that it was for 
the state to determine how best 
to prepare its citizenry for defense. 
One permissible procedure was to 
require those attending its universities 
to take a course in military science.’ 
In University of Maryland v. Coale, 
the same conclusion was reached on 
substantially the same facts. The 
only observable difference in the 
facts is that here, unlike the Hamilton 
case, the student based his objections 
solely on religious grounds’ It is 
clear that the law in the United States 


Regents from requiring military training was 
denied. 

#293 U.S. 245 (1934). 

3165 Md. 224 (1933). 
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is that a state may require compulsory 
military-science courses of those who 
wish to matriculate in its universities. 
There is no constitutional inhibition 
against such exercise of discretion.‘ 


O COMPREHENSIVE survey 
having been found bearing upon 

the manner in which the states have 
handled this problem in practice, 
the author undertook to survey the 
field by sending a questionnaire to 
those universities whose catalogues 
indicated that military science was 
a required course of instruction. Of 
the sixty schools questioned, fifty-five, 
or g2 per cent, had responded by 
January 1, 1950.5 The following is 
a summary of the answers received. 
Pursuant to the Morrill Act of 
1862, federal funds were to be 
given the states for the endowment of 


... at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies and 
including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanical arts.® 


Every state has complied with the 
Act to the extent of establishing 
at least one land-grant college in 
which a course in military science 
is oftered. While the Act requires 
that such a course be offered, it is 
silent as to the compulsory nature 
of the course for all students. In 
the past, there had been some doubt 


4A short discussion of these two cases will be 
found in Rubenstein, I. H., 4 Treatise on Con- 
temporary Religious Jurisprudence (Chicago: Waldin 
Press, 1948. pp. 108-10). 

5Answers were prepared by the following: 
presidents, 20; chancellors, 1; vice-presidents, 7; 
deans, 15; military-science committees, 3; pro- 
fessors of military science, 2; law school deans or 
professors, 2; university or regent counsels, 2; 
administrative assistants to presidents, 2. Almost 
15 per cent of those responding evidenced sufficient 
interest in the subject to request copies of the 
results. 

612 Stat. 504 (1862), 7 U.S.C. sec. 304 (1946). 
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as to the proper construction of the 
Act. One view adopted was that 
at the time the Act was passed all 
college courses were required, which 
would imply that the course in 
military tactics was required also, 
This interpretation was rejected by 
Attorney-General Mitchell, who said: 


I... advise you that you are justi- 
fied in considering that an agricultural 
college which offers a proper, substantial 
course in military tactics complies suff- 
ciently with the requirement as to 
military tactics ... even though the 
students at that institution are not 
compelled to take that course.’ 


This administrative interpretation 
would appear to have been adopted 
by the courts. In the Hamilton 
case, the Supreme Court nowhere indi- 
cates that it was mandatory upon 
the states, as a condition precedent 
to receipt of funds under the Morrill 
Act, to require all students to take 
the military-science course offered. 
The Maryland court asserted that 
the state was authorized to require 
such training; it did not assert that 
it was mandatory to do so. 

As the source of the compulsory 
character of military-science courses 
is not found in federal law, to what 
extent is the requirement sourced 
in state law? In only four states do 
there appear to be statutes making 
it mandatory upon school officials 
to insist that all students take military- 
science training. In Kansas, Wash- 
ington,” and West Virginia," statutes 


7Johnson, S. “Military Training in the Land 
Grant Colleges,” Jilinois Law Review, XXIV 
(November, 1929), pp. 271-95. 

8United States. Opinions of the  Alttorney- 
General 36 (1930), 297. Also see Note, Idaho Law 


Journal, 1 (February, 1931), pp. 90-92. 

Kan. Gen. Stats. (1947 Supp.), sec. 76-436 
Applies to Kansas State College. 

Session Laws (1897), c. 118, sec. 193. Applies 
to Washington State College. 

uyV, Va. Code (1949), sec. 1873. 
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provide that such training shall be 
required of all male students. The 
Maine statute on its face applies to 
all students, although it has not been 
suggested as yet that it applies to 
females.” In all other cases statutes 
merely provide that the Morrill Act 
applies, that a course in military 
training be offered, or some similar 
general enabling act." It is possible 
to say, therefore, that only four of 
the sixty schools whose catalogues 
indicate that military science is com- 
pulsory are required to so provide 
in order to comply with provisions 
of law. In all other cases, the com- 
pulsory requirement derives from 
purely administrative fiat. 

Specific information was received 
from forty-one schools regarding the 
source of the military-training require- 
ment and possible exemptions from 
it. As has been pointed out, in 
four cases the requirement is found 
in state law. In eighteen other cases 
the source of the regulation was 
found to be in a board of regents 
or similar body. In another thirteen 
it appears that the compulsory nature 
of the requirement derived from 
university administrative policy. In 
six cases there was indication that 
the policy adopted had been approved 
by the faculty through some body 
such as a university senate. 

In thirty of the sixty cases in 
which the university catalogue indi- 
cated that military science was com- 
pulsory for all male students, some 
form of exemption is available to 
conscientious objectors.“ In four 
cases, catalogues contain specific pro- 


12Private and Special Laws (186s), c. 532, sec. 10. 
_ The Wisconsin statute requires military train- 
ing of all save those granted exemption under rules 
prescribed by the board of regents. Wisc. Stats. 
(1947), sec. 36.15. 

“The five institutions not reporting are treated 
as making no provision for exemption. 
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visions indicating that conscientious 
objectors may be exempted.“ In 
nine cases ambiguous phraseology 
appearing in exempting provisions 
has been or would be construed to 
apply to conscientious objectors." 
Administrative officials in other insti- 
tutions assert that similar ambiguous 
provisions in their catalogues are 
not intended to apply to conscientious 
objectors. 

In seventeen cases in which cata- 
logues specifically listed as the sole 
grounds for exemption physical con- 
dition, citizenship, and so on, and 
contained no ambiguous phrases which 
might be construed to apply to 
conscientious objectors, the schools 
indicate that they have in the past, 
or would in the future, exempt a 
conscientious objector if he raised 
objection. In four of these cases, 
the policy was adopted by the regents 
or a similar body. In eight cases, 
the policy was arrived at by the 
university administration or a faculty 
military-affairs committee. In five 
cases, the policy emanates from the 
military-science department itself. 
In such cases, the view of the professor 


University of Akron: “Men who submit 
written declaration of valid religious or conscientious 
objections to military service similar to those in 
effect during the war entitling one to exemption 
from service.” Bulletin, 1946, p. 44. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: “Indi- 
viduals may be exempted on grounds of conscience.” 
Bulletin LXXXIV, No. 4, 1949, Pp. 79- 

University of Oregon: “As grounds for exemp- 
tion, consideration is given to . . . conscientious 
objection to military service.” Bulletin, No. 188, 
Part I, 1948, p. 239. 

Rutgers University: ‘ . unless excused by 
reason of conscientious scruples....”  Budlletin, 
Twenty-fourth Series, No. 7, 1948, p. 21. 

16Such phrases include: “those offering other 
reasons satisfactory to the military science com- 
mittee,” “exemption to those rules only by the 
Board of Trustees,” “unless excused for cause,” 
“excused by proper authorities,” “excused for 
cogent reasons,” “other exemptions only in excep- 
tional cases,” ‘petitions for exemption on grounds 
other than those listed,” and “students who for 
other reasons are exempted by the Department of 
Military Science.” 
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of military science seems to be that 
the presence of a student holding such 
views will be detrimental to the esprit 
de corps of the R.O.T.C. and that he 
should not be given the benefit of 
such training.” 


HE obvious discrepancy between 

catalogue provision and actual 
practice was commented upon by 
two officials. In both cases the official 
responding indicated that the exemp- 
tion was not mentioned in the cata- 
logue for fear that it would encourage 
students who were not sincere objec- 
tors to use this device as grounds 
for avoiding military training. Doubt- 
less, similar motivation has actuated 
officials in other schools in which a 
disparity exists between enunciated 
policy and actual practice. That 
such a fear appears to be completely 
unfounded is apparent from the fact 
that none of the institutions which 
have specific exempting provisions 
in their catalogues seem to have had 
any difficulty in dealing with this 
problem. 

In twenty-three cases it has been 
possible to obtain some information 
as to the nature of the objection 
which has been or would be recognized. 
Two universities indicate that the 
exemption applies only to members 
of the Society of Friends. Four 
have stated that membership in a 
pacifist sect is a prerequisite to 
exemption. Two schools indicate that 
the individual must be a member of 


17The basis would appear to be United States, 
Department of the Army, Army Regulations, 
which provide: “. . . the authorities of an institu- 


tion may, in an exceptional case for sufficient 
reason, upon the recommendation of the professor 
of military science and tactics, discharge a member 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps from such 
Corps and from the necessity of completing the 
course of training as a prerequisite for graduation.” 
Washington, 1931, No. 145-10, paragraph 23a. 
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some religious denomination, but not 
necessarily a pacifist sect. Seven 
schools require that the objection 


be based on religious belief, although — 


there is no insistence on religious 
affiliation. In nine cases there js 
indication that any objection, regard- 
less of the presence of lack of religious 
motivation, will be honored." 

A wide variety of practices exists 
regarding alternative courses required 
of the student in the event that he 
satisfies the exemption requirements 
at the particular institution he attends. 
In two cases noncombatant work 
under the direction of the military- 
science department is required. In 
five cases the student substitutes an 
equivalent number of hours in physi- 
cal education. In one case there 
would appear to be a punitive element 
involved, for the student exempted 
is required to take more than an 
equivalent number of hours in physical 
education and other courses. One 
university requires that a course in 
hygiene be substituted. Another insti- 
tution provides the interesting alter- 
native of a course in international 
arbitration. In all other cases no 
specific alternative seems to be 
required, the student being required 
to accumulate the requisite number 
of credits ordinarily necessary for 
graduation. 

Various administrative procedures 
have been followed to determine 
whether or not a student is to be 
granted an exemption. The problem 
involved, essentially no different from 
that facing the usual administrative 


18“ All conscientious objectors,” “person honestly 
and sincerely a conscientious objector,” “any basis 
so long as conscientious,” “religious but would 
include ethical,” etc., “‘conscientious scruples,” 
“‘personal reasons, religious, moral, humanitarian, 

any objections,” have been held to be recognize 
categories. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 


tribunal, is a twofold one of deter- 
mining the dona fides of the student’s 
claim and then ascertaining whether 
his objection is of such a nature as 
is recognized in the particular school. 
In most institutions the procedure 
is of the greatest informality. Some- 
one in the administrative structure, 
the president, the dean, the head of 
the military-science department, or 
faculty committee on military training 
determines, on the basis of examina- 
tion of written statements or, more 
usually, written statements and oral 
discussion, the dona fides of the claim. 

A few institutions provide a some- 
what more formalized procedure. Thus 
one school which recognizes only such 
objection as is derived from member- 
ship in a pacifist sect, requires a 
record of the official action of the 
church body in which membership 
is claimed, a statement from the 
student which includes in detail the 
student’s understanding of the mean- 
ing of the phrase “conscientious 
scruples” and the effect of such 
scruples upon him as an individual 
and upon the community of which 
he is a member, as well as a statement 
prepared by the minister of the church 
to which the student belongs, that 
to his personal knowledge the student 
is a conscientious objector. Following 
this the university investigates the 
claim and a faculty committee on 
military affairs interviews the student. 
The committee then submits a recom- 
mendation to the president for his 
action. At another institution it is 
provided that in no case shall a 
student’s petition for exemption be 
denied without his being given an 
opportunity for a personal hearing 
before the military-affairs committee. 
This particular committee has formu- 
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lated a policy of not committing 
itself to a definition of conscientious 
objection, but will decide each case 
upon its merits, looking primarily 
to the sincerity of the petitioner. 
In another case, the proceeding is 
initiated by a written application 
from the student to the commandant 
of cadets, who may of his own volition 
grant the request. Should the peti- 
tion be denied, the student may 
appeal to the dean upon presentment 
of a written statement from the 
commandant, containing the facts 
of the case and the grounds for the 
denial of the petition. The matter 
is then discussed by the dean, the 
chancellor, and the commandant, who 
make a final decision. A formal 
oath containing an affidavit that the 
student swear he is conscientiously 
opposed to war and to all forms of 
compulsory military service, and 
would refuse to bear arms in time 
of war, is required in another univer- 
sity as a prerequisite to a decision 
on the merits by a faculty committee 
which includes the professor of mili- 
tary science. This affidavit is made 
part of the student’s permanent 
record. None of the schools reporting 
on their investigatory procedures indi- 
cates that any difficulty is encountered 
in determining the bona fides of the 
claim being asserted by the student. 
The number of individuals involved 
in such programs is small. Probably 
not more than fifteen students in 
some eight institutions had received 
some form of exemption during the 
1949 fall term. Thirteen schools which 
did not have any objectors exempted 
that year indicated that they have 
exempted in the past. Several schools 
which refuse to grant an exemption 
for conscientious objectors have indi- 
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cated that individuals have been 
refused admission or dismissed after 
admission because of their stand 
on this issue. One school indicated 
that it strongly urged such students 
not to register because they would 
be “unhappy” at a school where all 
others were taking military training. 
Another indicates that perhaps a 
half-dozen men have been refused 
throughout the history of the school. 
Not a single institution whose cata- 
logue specifically lists exemption or 
which construes an ambiguous exempt- 
ing provision to apply to objectors 
has faced the problem of wholesale 
attempt to evade the requirement. 


HERE is no federal law requir- 

ing that a state educational 
institution must provide a compulsory 
military-science course in order to 
bring itself within the provisions of 
the Morrill Act pertaining to land- 
grant colleges. In only four states 
is there law requiring schools to make 
the course in military science compul- 
sory. In the remaining states it 
is possible to establish a rational 
system for recognizing the claims 
of all those who assert they are 
conscientious objectors regardless of 
the manifest content of the symbol 
being invoked by the individual as a 
sanction for his behavior; there is 
no need to discriminate between 
the religious and non-religious con- 
scientious objector. As one prominent 
psychologist has so cogently asserted: 


So far as the strength of a conviction is 
concerned or the extent to which it enters 
into strong aversions and dislikes or 
loyalties, I do not know any reason for 
differentiating between religious and non- 
religious convictions.” 


Letter from E. R. Guthrie, September 30, 1949. 
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The most desirable procedure which 
suggests itself to the author would 
be to set up a committee to hear all 
such claims. Members of the com- 
mittee could include an administrative 
official in charge of student affairs, 
a professor of philosophy, a professor 
of theology, the professor of military 
science, and one other member drawn 
from the faculty at large. The com- 
mittee would make a written deter- 
mination, granting or denying the 
claim, containing findings of fact 
based upon such written and oral 
evidence as they deem desirable to 
admit. Such procedure would tend 
to ensure the student of a fair 
determination of his claim and would 
protect the institution from frivolous 
petitions. The student may be 
required to substitute a course in 
physical training as a condition of 
his exemption. He could be required 
to substitute such a course if the 
rationale of the  military-training 
requirement is, as some officials have 
asserted, to ensure the physical fitness 
of the students. On the other hand, 

[Continued on page 


Footnote 19 [Cont.] 
In answer to a query from the author as to 
whether, from the point of view of systematic 
sychology, the manifest content of the symbol 
inom a necessary relationship to the intensity of 
belief and whether an objection in terms of philos- 
ophy can be as sincere as an objection in terms of 
religion, E. R. Hilgard stated that such matters are 
general knowledge (private communication, Sep- 
tember 30, 1949). E. C. Tolman in a private 
communication, October 26, 1949, asserts: “It is 
probably true that non-religious conscientious 
objectors are usually just as ‘sincere’ as religious 
objectors. They, like the latter, have had objec- 
tions to war built into their super ego structures, 
and their reactions will therefore often be just as 
basic and as emotional and as truly a part of 
‘conscience’ as those of the religious objectors.” 
Dr. M.J. Pescor of the United States Public 
Health Service also believes no distinction should 
be made (private communication, November 29, 
1949). Dr. D.C. McClelland, who was closely 
associated with C.O.’s during the war, believes no 
such distinction should be made (private com- 
munication, October 26, 1949). 
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Publishing in the South 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 


The Prospect for the Next Twenty Years 


role of the university press 

in the development of grad- 
uate study and research in the South 
is important alike to those who are 
engaged in scholarly publishing in 
the universities of the nation and to 
all colleges and universities interested 
in this comparatively new and rapidly 
expanding phase of southern edu- 
cation. 

The South today is experiencing a 
ground swell of interest in training 
experts essential to its economic and 
social development through advanced 
graduate and professional study and 
research. Belatedly, it is coming to 
the conclusion that it must provide 
graduate and professional schools and 
training at the doctoral and post- 
doctoral levels if it is to compete 
on an equal basis with other parts of 
the country. It has come to realize 
that it cannot do this upon the basis 
of the Bachelor’s and the Master’s 
degrees. To cite a specific example, 
although the South is predominantly 
agricultural, the region has grasped 
the fact that it cannot develop its 
agricultural program to the highest 
point if it fails to train the experts 
required. It cannot repeat its per- 
formance of the decade 1929-38 in 
which 547 doctorates in agriculture 
were given by the land-grant colleges 
and universities of the United States 


AN UNDERSTANDING of the 
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but not one by any institution in 
nine southeastern states. 

The evidences of an _ increased 
interest in graduate and professional 
training are not far to seek. Several 
may be cited. 

First of all, there is the Conference 
of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools. This hard-working, purpose- 
ful body has held numerous confer- 
ences and workshops dealing with 
various aspects of the problems of 
graduate study through which it has 
gained a clear understanding of what 
must be done to ensure their proper 
solution. The most concrete evi- 
dences of this understanding are the 
standards it set up for the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees in 1935 and 1947 
respectively. These standards have 
clearly defined the qualifications of 
graduate faculty members, the nature 
of the curriculums to be offered, 
and the type of laboratories and 
library facilities required. Closely 
allied with the work of the conference 
has been the publication of The 
Development of Library Resources and 
Graduate Work in the Cooperative 
University Centers of the South, by 
Davidson and Kuhlman (1944); of 
Higher Education in the South, by 
the Committee on Work Conferences 
on Higher Education of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (1947); and of Graduate Work 
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in the South, by Mary Bynum 
Pierson (1947). All these publica- 
tions deal realistically with many 
phases of the subject and present 
specific blueprints for improvement. 

Three other major developments 
in graduate and professional study 
have taken place which mark signifi- 
cant advances in the field. They are 
the development of four university 
centers, described in a book under 
that title published following the 
dedication of the Joint University 
Libraries at Nashville in 1941; the 
region-wide study devoted to the 
subject of graduate and professional 
education for Negroes since the 
United States Supreme Court in 
1938 rendered its decision in the 
Gaines Case requiring the admission 
of Negroes to white graduate and 
professional schools unless equal facil- 
ities were provided separately; and 
the organization of the Board of 
Control for Regional Education in 
the South in 1949. During the 
quarter-century 1925-50 co-operative 
arrangements among the universities 
and colleges of Chapel Hill-Durham, 
Athens-Atlanta, Nashville, and New 
Orleans were perfected which have 
given graduate work a sounder basis 
than it had previously through the 
co-operative provision of library re- 
sources, union catalogues, and other 
library facilities and apparatus. The 
Board of Control for Regional Edu- 
cation in the South is coming to 
grips realistically with the problem 
of providing graduate and professional 
training for both whites and Negroes 
through regional support which can- 
not be provided through the indi- 
vidual effort of institutions. And 
since the decision of the Gaines 


Case, southern legislatures, educa- 
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tional foundations, the Conference 
of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools, and Negro educators have 
co-operated in projecting graduate 
programs for Negro students. 

The most compelling influence, how- 
ever, has been the sharp upswing 
in the number of students seeking 
graduate and professional training 
of a high order. In 1936 the enroll- 
ment of graduate students in the 
institutions covered by the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools stood at 5,521. In 1944, 
when enrollment reached its lowest 
point in the war, it dropped to 2,121. 
But in 1949 it had climbed to 22,090, 
including Negro institutions, and in 
summer sessions in 1949 it reached 
a total of 31,451 for both races. 


DEMAND for increased graduate 
and professional training at 
higher levels has come from another 
quarter. Today the idea of research 
is more firmly established in the 
South than formerly, and colleges 
and universities are being urged to 
increase their staffs and facilities 
in order that they may supply an 
adequate number of research workers 
to man the institutions, laboratories, 
and industries of the region. The 
location of plants for the production 
of war material contributed greatly 
to this impetus. 
The colleges and universities them- 
selves have established a number of 
research institutions with fine records 


of achievement behind them. In | 


the social sciences the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina and 
the Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram in Public Administration at 
the University of Alabama, with 
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which the Universities of Kentucky, 
Georgia, and Tennessee are associated, 
are cases in point. The Southern 
Association of Science and Industry, 
established in the early 1940’s, listed 
in its monograph, Research in Southern 
Regional Development (1948), the fol- 
lowing separate research agencies in 
southern colleges and _ universities: 
13 in agriculture, 15 in engineering, 
25 in natural science and medicine, 
8 in social science, II in government 
and public administration, 12 in 
education, and 14 in other unclassified 
fields. In the humanities the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and several of the 
national associations have stimulated 
research through grants-in-aid and 
through the establishment of regional 
divisions of their organizations. The 
Carnegie Foundation in 1947 made a 
grant to four university centers for a 
five-year period. Each center associ- 
ated with itself four colleges, the 
funds from the Foundation and the 
institutions totaling $180,000 annually. 
The American Council of Learned 
Societies has assisted the Southern 
Humanities Conference, organized in 
1947, in the promotion of research 
in humanistic fields. 

Research in industry has also been 
greatly extended. The organization 
of the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry marked the conscious 
public development of this movement, 
and the publication by the Association 
of monographs on research, forestry, 
industry, and other subjects has 
made clear the impressive réle re- 
search is to play in the region. 
The Association has also furnished 
a medium or sounding board for 
the promotion of regional research. 
In 1945 the University of North 
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Carolina held a three-day symposium 
on various aspects of research, the 
papers presented before which were 
published in Research and Regional 
Welfare. The Southeastern Research 
Institute began the publication of 
its Fournal in 1949, and industrialists 
generally have associated themselves 
directly or through a considerable 
number of newly established founda- 
tions with land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities in providing funds for research 
professorships, research assistantships, 
and fellowships and scholarships in 
agriculture, business administration, 
ceramics, chemical engineering, dairy- 
ing, insurance, textiles, and other 
fields. For example, the University 
of North Carolina has four founda- 
tions, in commerce, journalism, medi- 
cine, and pharmacy, all of which aid 
in providing expert personnel and 
funds for fellowships, library resources, 
and research. 

The Federal Government has also 
greatly increased and intensified its 
program of research in various fields 
in the South. The agricultural and 
engineering experiment stations of 
the land-grant colleges and labora- 
tories of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have undertaken the solution of 
many problems in the various branches 
of agriculture and forestry. Well- 
equipped laboratories, with skilled 
staffs and extensive libraries, are 
scattered widely throughout the area. 
The United States Public Health 
Service has promoted an intensive 
program of professional study includ- 
ing fellowships for study and research 
in the field of public health and 
public-health education. At the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina alone, 
which has been designated as the 
public-health center for the Southeast, 
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1,300 fellowships have been provided 
in the past ten years for graduate 
training for sanitary engineers, public- 
health educators, nurses, doctors, and 
other medical and public-health ex- 
perts. They have been provided by 
a wide variety of organizations, such 
as state departments of public health, 
the Public Health Service, and the 
Kellogg and Rockefeller Foundations 
and the Commonwealth Fund. 

Of even greater importance, possi- 
bly, is the influence that the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority— 
two of the greatest research labora- 
tories developed in any country—have 
exerted in centering attention upon 
research as a means of increasing 
the wealth and general well-being 
(or utter destruction) of the citizenry 
of the region. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, from its beginning in 1933, 
has carried on a vast program of 
experimentation and research in both 
the social and natural sciences. It 
has integrated this program closely 
with the programs of graduate study 
and investigation of the land-grant 
colleges and universities of the valley 
states, and has stimulated research 
on every campus it has touched. 
The Institute of Nuclear Studies has 
worked out a co-operative program 
of training and research for prospec- 
tive scholars and investigators. The 
faculties of fourteen southern higher 
institutions have been included in it, 
and unusually well-qualified students 
from these institutions are enabled 
through fellowships and grants-in-aid 
to go to Oak Ridge and work under 
the direction of some of the most 
noted scientists in the world. The 
fellows also have the opportunity 
of consulting with the faculties of 
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their own institutions and using their 
laboratories and facilities. 


HIS is the general situation 

in which the universities and 
professional schools of the region 
find themselves. The pertinent ques- 
tion may now be asked, how are the 
libraries and presses of higher institu- 
tions in the South going to aid in 
dealing with the problem which this 
development of graduate study and 
research poses? I bracket these two 
agencies because both are indispen- 
sable in meeting the situation. The 
libraries must undergird all sound 
graduate study and _ investigation, 
and the presses must aid in directing 
it into channels of scholarly produc- 
tivity. The way these two basic 
university agencies can co-operate 
effectively is splendidly illustrated 
in the publication by the Princeton 
Press and Library of the Papers of 
Thomas Fefferson. 

The question for which the libraries 
of the region have been and are 
now attempting to find the answer 
may now be asked of the presses. 
What, specifically, is their réle in 
this situation? In his article, “Twenty 
Years of Southern Publishing,” in 
the Virginia Quarterly Review, W. T. 
Couch dealt with a situation which 
existed here twenty-five years ago, 
when the University of North Carolina 
was making the transition from a 
liberal-arts college with several pro- 
fessional schools to that of a full- 
fledged university, a state of develop- 
ment now being experienced by many 
of the institutions of the region.! 
He vividly described the difficulties 
with which the University of North 
Carolina Press had to cope in helping 

1XXVI (Spring, 1950), pp. 171-85. 
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the University to make the transition: 
lack of funds, staff, and publishing 
know-how; real or imagined emphasis 
upon senatorial or professorial cour- 
tesy; compliance with budgetary pro- 
cedures which failed to meet its 
requirements; dependence upon print- 
ing establishments with limited exper- 
ience in bookmaking; little knowledge 
of effective methods of distribution; 
fluctuation of university and state 
support during periods of administra- 
tive change and national depression. 
Possibly the greatest difficulty of all, 
though one not mentioned by Couch, 
was the apprehension that freedom 
of thought and publication, if engaged 
in.as they should be by the Press, 
might draw down public wrath upon 
the University. No southern univer- 
sity had run the gauntlet of publishing 
extensively in a region in which the 
then current problems of farm tenancy, 
racial discrimination, labor and man- 
agement relations, prohibition, and 
the conflict between science and 
religion would almost inevitably have 
to be dealt with in every manuscript. 
Seemingly, the only “safe” manu- 
scripts were those that harked back 
to the bygone days of slavery, to 
the nostalgic glories of southern plan- 
tations, and to the daring actions 
of the matchless heroes in gray who 
laid down their arms at Appomattox! 
And, as if this were not enough, 
Couch had to educate his Odums 
and Bransons and other faculty mem- 
bers, including myself, on all the 
know-how of publishing! The basis 
for apprehension of public reaction 
against the University was to be 
found in such instances as the storm 
of indignation directed against Charles 
W. Stiles in 1910 when he stated that 
30 per cent of all rural Southerners 
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suffered from hookworm disease—a 
charge which, though demonstrated 
to be true, was resented by most of 
the southern state departments of 
public health and characterized gen- 
erally as a typical Yankee defamation 
by an outside meddler! It was for 
this reason that I insisted, when the 
Institute for Research in Social Science 
was founded here, that funds be 
included in the grant to the Institute 
for the publication of the results of 
its investigations, and that the Insti- 
tute should publish them through 
the local press, so that they could 
not be dismissed by the public as 
worthless misrepresentations, as might 
have been the case had they been 
published by a commercial publisher 
outside the region. 

Today, many conditions such as 
these confront the recently founded 
presses at Alabama, Miami, Tennes- 
see, Vanderbilt, and other institutions 
in the region, both within and without 
the Association, as they gird them- 
selves for this new enterprise. How 
are the university presses to deal 
constructively with these conditions? 
How are they to perform the “historic 
tasks of scholarship” which Lottin- 
ville asserts ““have been to criticize 
and re-evaluate the literary, intel- 
lectual, and scientific performances 
of the past and the present, and to 
provide new concepts indispensable to 
the forward movement of mankind?’”? 

The experience of the University 
of North Carolina Press, and of 
the presses at Duke, Louisiana State, 
and Oklahoma, may furnish part 
of the answer; but not more than 
a part, because only a few of the 


“Midway between Scholar and _ Society,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXXIII (May 6, 
1950), p. 28. (This is an editorial in a number de- 
voted to the discussion of university presses.) 
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behind-the-scenes discussions and deci- 
sions concerning the problems of 
maintaining satisfactory public rela- 
tions in an atmosphere characterized 
by sensitiveness and emotionalism 
have been revealed. The public gener- 
ally does not know, foe example, 
why the Board of Governors of the 
University of North Carolina Press 
was incorporated separately from the 
University, or why Williams and 
Wilkins were asked to assume respon- 
sibility for financing Social Forces, 
or why Couch wrote the special 
“Publisher’s Introduction” to the 
volume What the Negro Wants. Reve- 
lations concerning these matters would 
not only be extremely interesting 
but they would be enlightening as 
well. So far they have not been 
made. 


NOTHER part of the answer 

to the question is to be found 

in the survey recently made by the 
Association, and in a number of 
earlier articles by Brandt, Colwell, 
Couch, Donaldson, Hemens, and 
Lottinville which the survey suggests 
should be made required reading for 
any institution considering the estab- 
lishment of a press. These articles 
emphasize the function of university 
presses in promoting scholarly pub- 
lishing, regional, state, or local, and 
in bringing the best works of scholar- 
ship to the attention of an increasingly 
wide scholarly and lay public. They 
not only emphasize such publishing 
as basic to the proper functioning 
of a university, but they analyze 
the whole process of university pub- 
lishing, with practical details covering 


%Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press. 

4Logan, Rayford W., editor. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
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every aspect of the subject. What a 
godsend this body of experience and 
suggestion would have been to me 
and my colleagues twenty-eight years 
ago. However, if I may venture 
a comment, the recent survey and 
these articles seem to me to stop 
somewhat short of exploring the 
ways in which new presses might 
play a more constructive réle in areas 
like the South, when faced with 
such a situation as I have described. 
They present comparatively few gen- 
eralizations and recommendations con- 
cerning the means presses can employ 
in enabling universities to perform 
each of their highly important func- 
tions of conserving knowledge, of 
revitalizing and transmitting it through 
teaching, of discovering new truth 
through investigation, and of inter- 
preting and communicating ideas, 
both old and new, through publication 
and extension service. The formula 
or program proposed, if I understand 
it correctly, smacks a bit of aloofness 
from university connections and is 
not greatly differentiated from that 
of commercial publishing, except that 
scholarly content is demanded, that 
subsidization by the universities is 
essential, and that, for most publica- 
tions, comparatively small printings 
will be the rule. According to this 
formula, the press should emphasize 
managerial and editorial know-how, 
minimize dependence upon faculty 
initiative and effort, look critically 
at the publication of journals and 
monographs, and keep a weather eye 
out for subsidies and manuscripts 
that will sell. This formula, if too 
strictly adhered to in the graduate 
study-research situation, in which 
graduate faculties, special labora- 
tories, and extensive library resources 
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must be acquired and in which the 
whole university must plan and work 
together, may fail to provide the 
stimulation and assistance the insti- 
tutions of the region should receive. 


AT I am saying is that in 

this region, and possibly in 
other parts of the nation, the univer- 
sities and professional schools have 
felt the impact of new forces released 
by the Second World War and are 
on the march to higher levels of 
instruction and research. Because of 
this fact, university presses will find 
one of their greatest opportunities 
for usefulness in publishing the results 
of research and thereby increasing 
the intellectual alertness of scholars 
and laymen, even though the obstacles 
in the way may be many and 
extremely difficult to overcome. In 
this situation the presses should 
demonstrate the skill and under- 
standing and wisdom of publishing 
engineers. Shoulder to shoulder with 
the faculties and administrations, 
they must do their part in this 
challenging enterprise. I have not 
attempted to formulate a program, 
but, if I did propose one, it would 
contain such steps as the following: 
First, the university presses must 
look up from the housekeeping pro- 
cesses of publishing long enough to 
see how graduate study and investi- 
gation are developing. They must 
study the situation, as I think Green- 
law, of the Graduate School, and 
Odum, of the Institute for Research 
in Social Science, did at the University 
of North Carolina in the early 
twenties, and discover how publishers 
can aid presidents like Chase and 
Graham in bringing their universities 
to full performance. This is what I 
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think Lottinville means when he 
says “scholarly presses must not 
only welcome the appearance of taking 
a hand in the direction and progress 
of scholarship; they must be capable 
of doing so in fact.’ 

Second, the university presses must 
study the types of publication that 
provide the widest outlet for this 
rising tide of graduate and research 
interest, within the institution and 
without. In addition to books, that 
means journals, possibly some studies 
in series, or co-operation with societies 
or research organizations that lack 
skill in successful publishing and 
distribution. I can think of two 
journals which were of importance to 
the region that have ceased publica- 
tion in the last half-decade with the 
passing of their faculty editors. One 
was in dramatic art; the other, in 
education in the South. Both were 
needed, and still are needed, for the 
development of the artistic and educa- 
tional interests of the region. It is 
no little accomplishment to have 
stimulated the developing talent of 
authors such as Thomas Wolfe, Paul 
Green, and Betty Smith by having 
furnished the medium for the publica- 
tion of some of their early works, 
or to have furnished a medium 
through which various aspects of the 
graduate-research program in the 
South could be presented and devel- 
oped from quarter to quarter. I 
know of two other potentially impor- 
tant journals, subsidized by univer- 
sities, that are now being published 
without the benefit of press support 
and guidance, from which, because 
of this lack, the institutions receive 
no commensurate return for their 
expenditures. In such situations the 


5Lottinville, Savoie, cit. 
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function of a university press is 
obviously one of wise guidance and 
expert assistance. The handling of 
its journal program in full co-operation 
with the faculty by the Cornell 
Press in the past decade illustrates 
what I have in mind. 

Third, as I have read the survey 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versity Presses and a number of the 
earlier articles by some of its major 
statesmen, I have sensed a seeming 
lack of what, for want of a better 
term, I shall call the philosophy of 
university-press publishing. The sur- 
vey is rich in quotations as to the 
purposes of the 35 presses in the 
Association. It also analyzes the 
product of the presses in the survey 
year. But the student from another 
field, like librarianship, which is also 
short on fundamental theory, fails 
to find the clear enunciation of 
purposes and goals to which the 
universities of the region could look 
for guidance, not only when they 
contemplate the establishment of 
presses, but also when they encounter 
difficulties after their establishment. 
To the admirable handbook of best 
practice should be added a handbook 
of guiding principles. The articles 
in the issue of the Saturday Review, 
by Malone, Lottinville, and others,® 
illustrate the thought I have in 
mind and point in the direction 
which such a publication should take. 

Fourth, when the University of 
North Carolina Press was first estab- 
lished, one of the educational founda- 
tions that has contributed extensively 
to the development of bibliographical 
apparatus and library resources in 
several centers in the South was also 
interested in discovering whether uni- 


®X XXIII (May 6, 1950). 
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versity publishing could be channeled 
through a single press in a given 
region. In fact, at the outset the 
University of North Carolina Press 
hoped that scholarly publishing in 
the region would follow this pattern, 
But that idea, which Donald Bean 
explored in his story of presses in 
the twenties, seems not to have had 
sufficient vitality to cope with institu- 
tional ambition and_ individuality. 
Libraries have been more successful 
in carrying out regional bibliographical 
projects in four university centers 
and the Southeast generally, though 
much yet remains to be done co- 
operatively which could be of the 
greatest benefit to them. Today it 
might be advantageous for the Associ- 
ation to broaden its interest in co- 
operative enterprises to include a 
study of how best to help the institu- 
tions within a given region find a 
sounder, more effective procedure 
than they will be able to work out 
unaided and acting individually. The 
Southeastern Library Association, the 
Conference of Deans of Graduate 
Schools in the South, and, more 
recently, the Board of Control for 
Regional Education in the South have 
found this type of co-operation 
abundantly rewarding. University 
presses might also find it so. 

Fifth, and finally, while these things 
are being done, the others on which 
I commented earlier should not be 
left undone. Let the university presses 
frown, if they wish, on the publication 
of monographs and studies issued in 
series, provided they do not thereby 
put a brake on interest in research. 
Let them discourage professional 
courtesy if it leads to the publication 
of inferior manuscripts, but only 

[Continued on page 399] 
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General Education in Practice 


By ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 


The Plan Used at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


ENERAL EDUCATION is 
(> education which aims to pro- 

vide a basis for fullness, as 
distinguished from specialization, of 
wisdom. With this sort of education, 
there is a vast difference between 
the task of planning what is to be 
done and the task of putting what 
has been planned into practice. This 
has become clearer to us each year 
as for over a decade we at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology have sought 
to give our students education that 
will equip them in their work and in 
their lives to unite to the power of 
professionaly trained thought the wis- 
dom of broadly educated under- 
standing. It is the task of putting a 
plan of general education into practice 
that I am dealing with here. 

It is true, of course, that it is 
essential to have a good plan. At 
Carnegie Institute of Technology we 
struggled for some half-dozen years 
under a plan that was as good as we 
could make it at the start. Later, 
when experience gave us further light, 
we plowed that plan under and made a 
second. We have now gone forward 
under this improved plan for several 
years. This experience has made clear 
to us the importance of a good plan 
and what its characteristics are. 
Most important among these char- 
acteristics, and the ones which our 
plan seeks to embody, are cultural 


balance between the major scholarly 
disciplines, rigorous education in 
fundamental knowledge, and equally 
rigorous education in using this knowl- 
edge both to explore truth and to 
make wise judgments.! Since I am 
discussing general education in prac- 
tice, not the planning of general 
education, I shall not elaborate these 
characteristics further. 

Our long struggle to devise a good 
plan and put it into practice has con- 
vinced us that, no matter how good 
the plan may be, it only equips one to 
begin the task of making general 
education good. The most impor- 
tant, difficult, and time-consuming 
work lies ahead. For good general 
education arises out of good teaching, 
and no criteria, plans, content, meth- 
ods, or techniques can in themselves 
make teaching good. In teaching 
there is no substitute for the slow 
process of learning from experience. 
Such learning is vital both because 
of its effect upon the teaching itself 
and because of the light it throws 
upon the improvement of the plan. 

The first step in learning from 
experience, of course, is to get the 
general-education courses under way. 
In our experience it has proved 
wise not to attempt too much 


1Full information in regard to the Carnegie plan 
of general education may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Provost, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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change at the start, but to make 
a cautious adaptation of existing 
teaching practices to the needs of 
the program and leave further changes 
to the future. When the first instruc- 
tion is well under way and the manner 
of teaching the courses which consti- 
tute the program has become some- 
what stable, the slow process of 
feeling the way ahead on the basis 
of experience can effectively begin. 
To do this well, it is essential 
to keep continuously in mind what 
the criterion of good general education 
is. It is usually stated that general 
education is good in proportion as 
it serves to broaden and deepen the 
students’ understanding of life as 
a whole. Our experience has taught 
us that this criterion is misleading. 
It is not that the concepts are wrong 
but that it is wrong in tense. After 
all, even in college, students are 
young and have a long life ahead of 
them. In this changing, perplexing, 
and indoctrination-ridden world, they 
must learn much more after gradua- 
tion than they can possibly learn in 
school or in college; and for the most 
part they must be their own teachers. 
What is important in any program 
of general education, therefore, is less 
what the students learn at the time 
than how well their education fits 
them to go on learning in the future. 


VEN with a good plan and a 

sound criterion by which to 
measure progress, the making of 
progress demands much more than 
the customary process of trial and 
error. To make this clearer, let 
me contrast two very simple instances 
of elementary-school teaching which 
took place this year in western 
‘Pennsylvania, where I live. I have 
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chosen instances from primary-school 
instruction because they are 0 
uncluttered with elaboration that | 
can make the actual processes of 
teaching clear in the space available, 
I have also chosen them because they 
illustrate how deeply the roots of 
good general education go. For gen- 
eral education is a continuing process 
from first grade through secondary 
school to graduation from college, 
each stage of which plays a significant 
part in the whole. It is not a special 
two-year, college-level layer in an 
educational layer cake. 

Both of the instances of teaching 
that I want to examine consisted 
of teaching third-grade children about 
their local trees. In each, though 
the content was the same, distinctly 
different methods of teaching were 
employed. Under the first method, 
the child was given four sheets of 
paper on each of which there was 
an outline picture of a local tree and 
its leaf. He was asked to color 
each of these four pictures with 
crayons. Then he was told the name 
of each tree and asked to write it 
under the appropriate picture. The 
next day in class he was shown the 
pictures without the names and asked 
to identify the trees. In this way 
he learned quickly and accurately to 
identify the trees. But it was ter- 
minal knowledge. There was nothing 
he could do with it to learn more. 

Under the second method, the 
child was given a few leaves and 
needle-covered twigs. He was asked 


to sort them into two groups in such 
a way that everything in each group 
belonged to it, and nothing could 
be shifted from one group to another. 
Right away he sorted the deciduous 
leaves from the needle-covered twigs. 
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He was then asked to see if he could 
now sort the latter into two distinct 
subgroups. He looked, made a few 
futile attempts, and became dis- 
couraged. But the teacher said, “Keep 
on looking. Keep on looking. You 
can work it out.” After a while 


the child’s eyes shone and he divided ' 


the twigs into a group in which the 
needles were in bunches and a group 
in which the needles were single. 
Then he divided the bunched needles 
into those that had bunches of five, 
and of three, and of two. Finally, 
but again only after struggle and 
overcoming of discouragement, he 
divided the single-needle twigs into 
those that were blunt and_ those 
that were sharp. As he went along, 
he was told the names of the tree 
families and then of the individual 
trees. Here, apparently, was the 
same content and the same learning 
as under the first method. In this 
case, as before, the child had learned 
the names of trees; but in this case 
the knowledge got was creative knowl- 
edge. It enabled him to go on learn- 
ing; and, in fact, a few days later 
one child, entirely on his own responsi- 
bility, undertook a written description 
with drawings of the birds that he 
saw at a feeding station and their 
significant characteristics. 

If, however, we continue to look 
at the instruction in case two, as 
our child did at the twigs, and keep 
asking “‘Is that all that the student 
learned?” it becomes clear that he 
had learned much more. For he 


had taken a first step in learning 
how to keep on observing in spite 
of discouragement, until he had got 
beneath the obvious and the pictur- 
esque to the significant. He had 
learned, also, something of the process 
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of gaining understanding by classifica- 
tion. In addition to thus having 
been started on the acquisition of 
the basic skills of modern science, 
he had learned something still more 
valuable. He had learned to have 
confidence in his capacity to think 


things out by himself, and to know 
-the joy of doing so. Thus he had 


gained something of both the intellec- 
tual skill and the moral conviction 
upon which the development of self- 
reliant thinking and learning must 
rest. In this age, in which techno- 
logical sophistication so penetrates 
our environment, even to our houses 
and our children’s sports and toys, 
that it curtails in every direction a 
child’s opportunity for independent 
learning from experience, these are 
peculiarly difficult and important 
qualities for education to develop. 
Not only do we have to teach children 
the understanding of their environ- 
ment which was formerly learned 
from direct contact with nature, 
but we have to teach, in addition, 
the habit of self-reliant, resourceful 
thinking which has played so vital 
a part in the development of America 
and which, in a simpler age, was 
thoroughly ingrained in children by 
the common necessities of living. 

In the light of our examination 
of case two, let us go back again to 


the first case and ask, “Have we 


seen all that the child learned under 
that method? Did not this child 
also learn something about learning?” 
Apparently he had not; but unfortu- 
nately this is not really so. From 
the way he was taught, he had 
received instruction in a process of 
learning that consisted in submissive 
acquisition of the dictation of a 
teacher, and had been given a sense of 
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helplessness in learning for himself. 
Without the words being spoken, 
the lesson had said to him, “Accept, 
memorize, and repeat what the 
teacher dictates.” Thus, much was 
taught that was not intended, and 
much of the unintended instruction 
was harmful in its influence upon 
how the student would go on learning 
in the future. Hence, in so far as 
this case is typical, it suggests that 
it is vital to the development of 
good teaching to examine, in careful 
relation to the criterion of its effect 
on future learning, all that the 
student learns from any unit of 
instruction, unplanned as well as 


planned, bad as well as good. 


UT this was education of the 

most elementary sort. Do the 
same implications apply to the more 
intellectually sophisticated general 
education given in secondary school 
and in college? To answer this ques- 
tion, let me examine our experience in 
planning and teaching the history 
courses now in our program of general 
education at Carnegie. For a long 
time our courses in history had 
aimed to give our students as full 
and as clear an understanding as 
possible of some area of history. 
In its essence, the teaching had 
consisted of assigned reading from 
a textbook, of lectures, and then 
of recitations and examinations on 
what the author and the lecturer 
had said. Sometimes the recitations 
went further and the students asked 
questions or discussed informally the 


implications of something that had | 


been stated. When we explored all 
that students who were taught in 
this way had learned, we found 
that in general they had acquired, 
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and often understood, considerable 
textbook knowledge of history, but 
that in addition they had developed 
habits of forming judgments about 
historical events that were uncritical 
and submissive to authority. They 
felt definitely at a loss without having 
some textbook or teacher tell them 
“the facts” in clear, unequivocal 
words. If presented with conflicting 
statements in textbook assignments, 
they were not only baffled but dis- 
tressed. If in learning history they 
were faced with the necessity of 
making judgments about historical 
events for themselves, they were con- 
fused, their thinking was undisciplined, 
and they used oversimplified and 
metaphorical terms without puzzling 
out precisely what those terms meant 
or eliminating their emotional implica- 
tions. What is equally important is 
that the students were content with 
this way of thinking and considered it 
the right way to form historical judg- 
ments and to learn history. 

When we instituted our program 
of general education, we decided to 
develop a history course that would 
provide better education in historical 
thinking. We worked year after year 
to devise such a course; but again 
and again, when we came to put our 
plans into practice, they failed to 
work out as we had expected. Finally, 
we hit on the device of asking our 
historians to explore what the quali- 
ties are that distinguish historical 
thinking from other thinking, and 
also what in their own education 
had done most to cause them to 
acquire these qualities. As a result, 
our freshman history course was 
planned to cause our students to 
explore the character of the main 
periods of the evolution of Western 
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civilization and, as a means of 
making this exploration, to arrive at 
independent historical judgments in 
such a way that they would exercise, 
one by one, the various elements of 
the discipline of the historian. Early 
in the course as it is today, for 
example, the students are asked to 
study the essay on the Germans by 
Tacitus and to decide for themselves 
whether Tacitus had ever been in 
Germany, supporting their conclu- 
sions with evidence. Then they beat 
out in class, through the slow process 
of wrestling with their observations 
and their deductions, a judgment as 
to what validity the evidence of 
Tacitus has in giving them a picture 
of the Germans of that time, and 
what corrections and precautions they 
must take to bring their picture of 
the Germans into true focus. In 
this same way, the course proceeds, 
now exploring, for example, the bias 
of Gibbon, and now what is historical 
and what religious in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Thus, unit by unit, 
students are helped to discover for 
themselves and to acquire by exercise 
the various skills which are involved 
in using historical evidence to make 
sound judgments. Later, they are 
helped in the same way to learn from 
their own experience, to see _his- 
torical events in terms of growth, 
and to build the economic, political, 
religious, and other sectors of obser- 
vation into a well-rounded whole. 
And yet it is our belief that the 
understanding of the evolution of 
Western civilization which the stu- 
dents gain while thus acquiring the 
elements of self-reliant historical think- 
ing and learning is more profound, if 
less elaborate, than that gained by 
students taught in the old way. 
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E experience with our history 
courses thus suggests that with 
advanced as well as with elementary 
teaching, all education involves gen- 
eral education in learning. There 
is no escape. We cannot teach stu- 
dents anything at any level without 
developing in them habits of learning. 
With college students, just as with 
third-grade children, this learning 
is education in character as well as 
in intellect. To teach students to 
accept the responsibility for forming 
their own judgments inevitably in- 
volves developing in them persever- 
ance, self-discipline, responsibility, and 
moral integrity. To teach them sub- 
missively to accept what is taught 
them just as inevitably involves 
weakening them in character. The 
value of this in their lives and in 
preparation for citizenship, as well 
as in their work, is obvious. 

The difficulty that students in our 
history courses displayed in altering 
the learning habits acquired from 
previous courses and in getting free 
from their eager reliance on dictated 
“truth” has brought home to us 
how important it is that the general 
education in learning which all teach- 
ing gives be good from the start. 
For hard as good learning habits 
are to acquire, bad ones are harder 
to reform. And good learning habits 
at one level greatly augment both 
the speed and quality of learning at 
a higher level. 

It is often said that there is so 
much to teach that there is not 
time to teach it by the slow methods 
that are necessary to develop self- 
reliant learning. This overlooks the 
cumulative effect of good teaching 
upon the rate and quality of future 
learning. It also overlooks the fact 
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that the criterion of goodness in 
teaching is future in tense. If the 
student acquires the fundamental 
knowledge on which advanced under- 
standing rests with sufficient thorough- 
ness to support further learning, 
and if he acquires resourcefulness 
and skill in the art of using it to 
form judgments and to learn, the 
potential knowledge at his command 
will be far greater than the amount 
of present knowledge that any effort 
to cover as much ground as possible 
can give him. In addition, because 
of his capacity to acquire knowledge 
at the time of need, his knowledge 
in later life will be pertinent and 
up-to-date, free from the confusion 
that occurs when reliance on recollec- 
tion of detailed knowledge learned 
long before leaves one unable to be 
sure that one may not have forgotten 
something significant or may uncon- 
sciously be carrying in mind something 
which is no longer needed. 
Experience today is so distorted 
by dramatic aspects that conceal 
its fundamental lessons, and learning 
from experience and learning from 
independent study are both so 
influenced by the students’ uncon- 
scious preconceptions and attitudes, 
by public opinion and emotion, and 
by the bias and even deliberate 
distortion of writers (not to mention 
the complexity of our problems and 
our knowledge), that in the present- 
day world it takes educated skill to 
form well the judgments from which 
self-reliant learning arises. The diffi- 
culty which our college history 


students experienced in forming sound, 
historical judgments in rather simple 
cases confirms this and_ indicates 
that the art of self-reliant judgment- 
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forming, which is so important for 
our citizens to possess if our free 
society is to survive, is today a 
skilled art, hard to acquire and hard 
to teach well. Hence, good general 
education involves careful exploration 
by the teacher of what learning skills 
constitute the “discipline” of the 
field of his course, and then devising 
specific means for enabling students 
at that level so to acquire these skills 
that they can use them effectively 
in independent learning. 

Our experience with our general- 
education courses in other fields, 
such as mathematics, science, English, 
and social science, is similar to that 
with our history courses. Similar 
ways of making these courses good 
in regard to all that the student 
learns have had to be slowly ham- 
mered out on the anvil of practice, 
and this process is still going on. 
Our experience has abundantly con- 
firmed the conclusions to which the 
elementary-school cases and _ our 
college-history cases give rise. Above 
all, it emphasizes the extent to which 
all general education comprises edu- 
cation in the skills and habits of 
learning, and the vital importance 
of making this aspect of general 
education good. It further emphasizes 
that, in proportion as the complexity 
and the difficulty of course content 
tend to divert attention from the 
other aspects of teaching, it is impor- 
tant to examine with especial care 
how the way in which the course 
is being taught affects the intellectual 
and character habits of judgment- 
forming and learning that the students 
are acquiring. I am not at all clear 
as to what is the best way to teach 
any of these subjects, or if there 
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js any one best way at all. But I 
am clear that, whatever the way 
of teaching, it is of great importance 
to examine samples of actual teaching 
and make sure that one has found 
out everything good and bad, intended 
and unintended, that the students 
are acquiring as results of the kind of 
teaching they are being given, and 
the significance of this in relation 
to the way they will learn and think 
in later life. 

Valuable though it is, thus to 
examine single instances is not enough. 
It is important, also, to search for 
the unplanned learning that results 
from the aggregation of such instances 
throughout an entire course. For 
the aggregate, or whole, is far different 
from a mere sum of the parts. In 
courses in economics, psychology, 
or physical science, for example, 
as our students become skilled in 
using the basic tools of the field to 
reach sound, analytical judgments, 
we have found that they tend more 
and more to assume that if they have 
made a sound economic, psychological, 
or physical analysis, they have 
reached a sound, total conclusion, 
and to become increasingly blind to 
the fact that the answer which their 
analysis has given them is a partial 
one. In this way they are likely 
to acquire the narrowness of attitude 
that so often makes the judgments 
of the expert dangerous. They tend, 
in addition, to develop the attitude 
that, if they pay correct attention 
to objective information and quanti- 
tative data, they are realistic; and 
to fail to realize that what they thus 
call realism is based upon neglect of 
the great artistic and spiritual realities 
that make life significant. Their 

“realism” thus becomes a_half- 
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realism and, because of their very 
extensiveness, such half-realisms are 
a peculiarly pernicious form of 
half-truth. 

To meet these difficulties, we have 
not only provided cultural balance 
in our curriculum but have taken 
corrective measures within the courses 
themselves. One of these measures, 
for instance, is devoting nearly half 
of the time which would otherwise 
have been allotted to general-education 
courses in economics to a course 
taught primarily by historians. This 
was done in order that our students 
might gain their first understanding 
of economic institutions as institutions 
which grow and change, and view 
them with reference to the full circle 

of historical factors, not solely from 
an economic viewpoint. In every 
social-science course, moreover, al- 
though it is a time-consuming and 
difficult thing to do, we try from 
time to time to make our students 
explore what their use of abstractions, 
or what their objectiveness, has 
omitted in dealing with a particular 
problem, and to compensate for 
the narrowness of their specialized 
approach. 


O EXAMINE all that is being 

taught in a course as a whole, 
and how this affects the process of 
learning, has value from another 
angle. A course, like a fruit tree, 
is a growing thing. Unless it is 
frequently pruned, it is likely to 
develop suckers which divert the 
sap from reaching and maturing the 
fruit which the students should get. 
Teaching, especially if creative, tends 
to sprout branches of additional 
information, now here, now there. 
While each may be useful in itself, 
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together they become suckers and 
exert a strangulating force upon 
the fruit by leaving inadequate time 
for the slow process of good learning. 
Moreover, since there is rarely time 
in any course for the teacher to 
teach all that he desires to impart, 
a good teacher is likely to cut corners 
by substituting his own activity 
for what should be the students’ 
activity. Regardless of the excellence 
of the methods he is apparently 
using or the amount of ground 
covered, in so far as the teacher 
substitutes the easy task of perform- 
ing himself the process of learning 
for the difficult one of getting the 
students to do the independent think- 
ing and to feel and endure the stress 
by which alone they can develop 
the skills and habits of self-reliant 
learning, he is substituting the empty 
motions of teaching for the process 
of good teaching itself. I know of 
no other wy to prune out either sort 
of adverse academic growth except 
by using the same process of full 
examination of all that the teacher 
is teaching and all that the students 
are learning of which I have been 
speaking. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is important to keep what the 
teacher is doing completely distinct 
from what the students are doing, 
and on this account meticulously to 
avoid using the first-person-plural 
pronoun. For if, in describing what 
goes on in a course, the teacher 
says “we,” what actual learning 
process the student goes through 
in the course, and indeed the extent 
to which the teacher is substituting 
his activity for that of his students, 
is concealed under the seductive 
impression of undifferentiated co- 
operation. 
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The fact that, especially with new 
types of courses such as those that 
compose most collegiate programs 
of general education, it is essential 
to feel the way to good teaching 
by learning from experience, makes 
frequent rotation of the faculty mem- 
bers who teach a course especially 
disastrous to progress with general- 
education courses. It takes long for 
teachers to get a clear recognition 
of the true significance and full 
possibilities of such courses, and 
longer to adapt their teaching thereto. 
If teachers are rotated frequently, 
each one starts out in his old ways 
and does not have time to adjust 
them to new needs. From the very 
rotation itself, a kind of gyroscopic 
stability results; and the course, 
while revolving in personnel, becomes 
invincibly resistant to the process 
of learning from experience and to 
changes necessary to put the lessons 
of experience into practice. 

Whether the plan of general educa- 
tion relates to a collection of special 
courses in college or to the equally 
important, though less self-conscious, 
general education that constitutes the 
greater part of elementary- and 
secondary-school teaching; whether 
the plan involves radical changes in 
course content and teaching methods, 
or is more conservative and relies 
upon the gradual evolution of better 
teaching as the primary source of 
progress—whatever its form and sub- 
stance, the measure of its goodness 
lies less in the amount of the material 
it covers than in how well it equips 
and influences the students to grow 
in depth and breadth of wisdom in 
the future. 

To meet this criterion to the full 

[Continued on page 400] 
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The Founders of Phi Beta 

Kappa 

In campus legend, the grind, the 
non-athletic boy, the unattractive 
girl, are popularly associated with 
Phi Beta Kappa, but the caricature 
cannot be justified. When the organi- 
zation was founded at Williamsburg, 
in Virginia, on December 5, 1776, it 
was created in a period so dark, the 
present looks like sunshine by com- 
parison. Six months earlier, an illegal 
and radical assembly, busily engaged 
in subverting a government to which 
many of the delegates had sworn 
loyalty, had adopted at Philadelphia 
a declaration which the sober Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica describes as 
“apparently an act of the utmost 
recklessness.” Many of the leaders 
of this movement came from the 
Williamsburg area in Virginia—George 
Mason, who drew up the first Ameri- 
can Declaration of Rights; Richard 
Henry Lee, who introduced the resolu- 
tion declaring the colonies were inde- 
pendent; Thomas Jefferson, who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. A 
rebel army was under the command 
of a fourth Virginian, one George 
Washington, who, by any sound 
legal opinion, was committing treason 
and who would, as any sensible 
person could tell you, be hanged 
when they captured him. His capture 
was obviously imminent. His army 
had disintegrated, and the British 
had driven the remnants of it out of 
New York across New Jersey into 


1Reported by Howard Mumford Jones, Pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard University. 
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Pennsylvania. As for the college 
where the society had begun, it was 
torn in two. The president, John 
Camm, who was said to be the center 
of all the disaffection in the common- 
wealth, was about to flee the country. 
His successor, James Madison, was a 
clergyman, but he had small oppor- 
tunity either to preach or teach 
because he was actively employed as 
a militia captain. A few years later, 
the college was to disappear altogether. 
Five young men created the new 
literary society in this dark hour. 
They were impelled to do so, accord- 
ing to the records, by “a happy 
spirit and resolution.” They wanted, 
we read, the “‘sanctitude of unanim- 
ity.” The sanctitude of unanimity 
they sought was not conformity, but, 
rather, a common belief that the 
human mind is capable of rational 
discourse. We do not have the min- 
utes of their first meeting, but when 
the minutes begin in 1778, we find 
the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa dis- 
cussing the following propositions: 
The advantages of an established Church 
The justice of African Slavery 
Whether Agriculture or Merchandise 
was most advantageous to a State 
Whether Brutus was justifiable in having 
his son executed 
The cause and origin of Society 
Whether anything is more dangerous to 
Civil Liberty in a free State than a 
standing army in time of peace 
Whether parents have a right to prevent 
marriage of children after entering 
into a Contract 
Whether Commonwealths or Mon- 
archies are most subject to Seditions 
and Commotions 
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Whether a wise State hath any interest 
nearer at heart than the education of 
the Youth 

Whether an Agrarian Law is consistent 
with the principles of a wise republic 

At first sight these look like harm- 

less generalizations. But let us look 
at them in the context of their time. 
The most naif is possibly that relating 
to the right of parents to break off 
engagements—but I remind you that 
Jefferson could not get the Virginia 
law of primogeniture abolished until 
1785, and that there is a close con- 
nection between marriage and inherit- 
ance. As for the advantages of an 
established church, though a bill was 
introduced in 1779 to disestablish the 
church, it did not carry until 1786, so 
controversial was the topic. The 
theory of the cause and origin of 
society was precisely the point of the 
Revolution, the question whether 
commonwealths or monarchies are 
more subject to sedition had the same 
meaning in 1779 as the question 
whether communism is compatible 
with democracy has in 1951, and the 
problem of African slavery had 
cogency in a nation that had just 
officially said all men are created free 
and equal. Should the state support 
education? The state supported it 
nowhere else, and even Jefferson 
could not get Virginia to support a 
genuine public-school system, though 
he created the state university. Is 
agriculture preferable to merchandise? 
A good many southern agrarians still 
seem to think it is. Even the question 
whether Brutus was justified in having 
his son executed as a traitor was no 
mere rhetorical exercise, in the sequel. 
The society discussed this question 
in April, 1779. That month Benedict 
Arnold married Peggy Shippen in 
Philadelphia and simultaneously de- 
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manded a court-martial inquiry. As 
a result he was reprimanded by 
Washington in May, when he instantly 
began his treasonable correspondence 
with Sir Henry Clinton. Two years 
later he was to ravage Virginia and 
scatter the members of the college so 
effectively that, after the victory at 
Yorktown, only one member of Phi 
Beta Kappa could be found at William 
and Mary. 

The biographies of the earliest 
members have been studied by the 
Reverend Arthur Copeland, former 
president of the Kappa Chapter of 
New York. He writes: 


John Heath, the first president of the 
Society, was in the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, when less than twenty-two years of 
age, and ten years later was in Congress; 
Archibald Stuart was a member of both 
Houses of the Legislature, presidential 
elector and judge, and . . . a leading 
man in the South until his death; Beckley 
was clerk of the [Constitutional] Conven- 
tion [of Virginia] in 1778, as afterwards he 
was of Congress; Bushrod Washington, 
the favorite nephew of President Wash- 
ington, and the inheritor of Mount 
Vernon, became an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and helped to mould 
the opinion of that distinguished body; 
Short, the second president of the 
Society, was Secretary of Legation ia 
France when Jefferson was our Minister 
there, and afterwards became an influ- 
ential diplomatist. Fifteen of these first 
fifty Phi Beta Kappa youngsters were in 
the Continental Army, seventeen were in 
the State Legislature, and most of them for 
several terms; eight of them were mem- 
bers of the convention which ratified the 
Federal Constitution; five were members 
of the National House of Representa- 
tives, and two of the National Senate. 


And ‘towering above them all”— 
I spare you the good parson’s rhetoric 
at this point—was John Marshall, 
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Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who, more than any other single 
individual, shaped the American judi- 
cial system. I add on my own 
account that sixteen of the fifty 
earliest members of the society appear 
in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy by virtue of their activities in 
the service of the nation. I find in 
this record no indication that the 
Society was a haven for the timid, the 
acquiescent, or the tame. If intel- 
lectual and political conformity had 
reigned at Williamsburg in the 1770’s, 
there would have been no Phi Beta 
Kappa. The fifty members whose 
careers can be traced, if they had been 
drilled into acquiescence, would not, 
I think, in their maturer years have 
been able to enrich the state with 
useful lives and independent thought. 


The Bridgeport Formula’ 


In times like the present, when a 
major share of educational news is 
focused on the problems of college 
and university financing, the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport stands out as 
one institution with a tried and 
proven formula for operating without 
a budget deficit. The formula: Adapt 
the accepted methods of business 
to the operation of colleges and 
universities. 

This modus operandi has been the 
core of the administrative policy 
since the University opened in 1927 
as the Junior College of Connecticut. 
This combination of education and 
good business has achieved remark- 
able results. Enrollment has increased 
Over 5,000 per cent, from 57 students 
to 3,370. Eleven faculty members 


_ ‘Reported by Charles E. St. Thomas, Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the President, University of 
Bridgeport. 
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were sufficient to operate the institu- 
tion in its single building. Now, 
almost one hundred seventy-five are 
teaching in 26 buildings, most of them 
located along Long Island Sound in 
the vicinity of the old P. T. Barnum 
estate. 

A pay-as-you-go policy of financing 
the University was adopted at the 
start, and it has been strictly adhered 
to since. The Board of Trustees, 
most of them experienced business- 
men, looked upon the University as a 
business, and they made certain that 
it was operated as such. The school, 
granted a University charter in 1946, 
has never completed a year with an 
operating budget deficit, and all but a 
very minor share of its present land 
and buildings are debt-free. 

The school realized that, to be 
successful, it must supply the right 
kind of education, where and when 
it was needed. This is merely a 
translation of the business principle 
of selling the proper product where, 
and equally important, when there is a 
demand for it. 

The people of Bridgeport were 
quick to bring their needs to the 
attention of the University. Dentists 
of Connecticut wanted a school of 
dental hygiene to train young women 
to fill the many vacancies in the field 
that existed throughout the state. 
They came as a group to the Uni- 
versity, asked that such a specializep 
school be started, and promised to 
underwrite laboratory expenses. Their 
request, after considerable study to 
determine the long-range needs of a 
school for hygienists and the ability 
of the University to meet these needs, 
was granted. Now, the Fones School 
of Dental Hygiene is in its third year 
of operation, with a full complement 
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of students. Meanwhile, the Uni- 
versity, having created the product 
necessary to answer this particular 
demand, is practically assured of an 
increased enrollment in this school 
for years to’come. 

Many of the city’s opticians were 
in need of men to work in their lens- 
grinding and formula departments. 
They wanted men capable not only 
of doing the work but also of under- 
standing it. The Connecticut Guild 
Opticians took their problems to the 
Junior College. A fundamentally new 
course with a cross section of materials 
from chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
and other related subjects was the 
result. Similarly, other needs in the 
community became known. Doctors 
desperately needed more nurses than 
existing institutions and _ hospitals 
could train. A college of nursing 
was established. Large manufacturers 
were having some difficulty getting 
engineers to work in Bridgeport 
because facilities were not available 
for advanced study. The Division 
of Engineering was organized and a 
new $600,000 engineering-technology 
building has been completed and is 
now in use. 

These are but a few of the examples 
that can be given to show how 
‘the University of Bridgeport, like 
‘many a successful business firm, has 
quickly realized the advantages of 
giving the public what it needs, 
when it needs it. The value of a 
dual system of leadership was recog- 
nized when the former Junior College 
was expanded into the University. 
The president, James H. Halsey, and 
vice-president, Henry W. Littlefield, 
co-operatively work with equal author- 
ity and salaries, but there is a definite 
subdivision of their efforts. 
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The president is concerned pri- 
marily with the academic side of 
operating a college, while the vice- 
president concentrates on the business 
aspects. A dual leadership such as 
this is not commonplace in colleges 
and universities, but its advantages 
have been known to industry, which 
has practiced it for years. 

This use of key personnel is carried 
a step further. Faculty are not 
assigned to any one particular school 
or college. They belong to the Uni- 
versity and, as such, may be asked 
to teach day or evening classes in 
any of the many divisions. This 
method of eliminating excessive de- 
partmentalization was designed to 
curtail the “little empires” that have 
burdened so many other institutions. 

Similarly, the physical plant is used 
to capacity. Facilities are in use 
more than go per cent of the time, 
not only between the normal working 
hours of 8:30 a.M. and 5:00 P.M. but 
also from 6 to 10 p.m. On the aver- 
age, other universities make use of 
their rooms and equipment less than 
45 per cent of the time each day. 
During the summer, the University 
operates a 12-weeks session, day and 
evening. This concentration enables 
the University of Bridgeport to give 
its students approximately twice the 
amount of teaching most other schools 
do in the same amount of space. 

What thriving business would con- 
sider letting its physical capacities lie 
idle for half of a working day and 
most of the summer if a demand for 
the product that plant was manu- 
facturing was great enough to warrant 
greater use? Mr. Littlefield and 
President Halsey pass off these waste- 
ful, bad-business practices of other 
schools as “just educational lux- 
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uries.” They explain, “We can’t 
afford to set up classrooms here to 
be used just a part of the time—that 
would mean wasted money and space, 
and our students would be paying 
more money for less education.” 

In another attempt to get the most 
out of what they have, classes are 
scheduled right through the noon 
hour. Students get free periods for 
lunch sometime between eleven and 
two, but the open classes are staggered 
so that the entire student body, pro- 
fessors, classrooms, and laboratories 
are not idle at the same time. 

In some respects, the University 
had the power of the times on its side. 
Many of the mansions on Long Island 
Sound which have been converted 
into dormitories and classrooms were 
slowly moving into the “white ele- 
phant” class. The estate of the 
famed circus magnate, P. T. Barnum, 
was purchased in 1939 and, with this 
as a focal point, numerous other 
properties were added along the 
beautiful 300-acre, city-owned Sea- 
side Park. The Park, incidentally, is 
a businessman’s dream. It serves as 
a ready-made campus, and students 
can use its facilities indefinitely. 

Before the University was estab- 
lished, the annual budget rarely 
exceeded $75,000. Now, it is well over 
$1,650,000-—a _ balanced $1,650,000. 
This growth has been phenomenal, 
and it is far from being completed. 
Future plans call for new dormitories, 
auditoriums, stadiums, and classroom 
buildings. With a continuing increase 
in student enrollment, these long- 
range plans are expected to material- 
ize, just as the schemes of two years 
past have become a reality today. 
Already, within its short life span of 
four years, the University has become 
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the third largest institution of higher 
learning in the state and ranks in the 
upper quarter of all colleges and 
universities in the nation. 

Bridgeport has been, for two 
reasons, an excellent proving ground 
for an educational experiment such 
as this. First, there was a large 
population concentrated in a small 
area not previously served by a 
college. Second, surveys had shown 
that a definite need for an institution 
of higher learning existed. No busi- 
nessman with a product to place 
before the public could look for two 
better incentives. The potential mar- 
ket already existed, and the school, if 
centrally located, could serve a large 
share of the people in the area without 
creating a problem of transportation. 

Business is a two-way proposition, 
and the University is doing its share 
for the community. Financially, it 
supports a monthly payroll in excess 
of $70,000. Much of this finds its 
way into the hands of Bridgeport’s 
merchants. The 1,650 full-time local 
students who remain in their homes 
spend over $750,000 for tuition which 
otherwise might leave the area. (Their 
expenses for food, clothing, and enter- 
tainment are not included in this 
estimate.) This, coupled with the 
influx of money brought by over 350 
resident students, has given the 
Bridgeport area a definite economic 
stimulus. In all, an estimated $7,000 
is spent daily, not including the 
important tangibles that cannot be 
easily translated into dollars and cents. 

Perhaps the best method of judging 
any business is by examination of its 
product. A university’s major prod- 
uct is education, and at Bridgeport 
it is open for inspection. The 
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Pians have been made for a fall 
celebration of Yale University’s 250th 
anniversary. The vice-chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the presi- 
dent of Harvard—the universities 
from which Yale traces her descent— 
and the presidents of 40 colleges and 
universities founded or first admin- 
istered by Yale graduates have been 
invited to take part in the observance. 

In honor of the occasion a special 
meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities and the National 
Academy of Sciences will be held 
on October 25 and November 5, 
respectively. 

Six volumes on the subject of Yale 
University and some of its outstand- 
ing personalities have already been 
published in connection with the 
anniversary by the Yale University 
Press; and others, including a two- 
volume history of the University, will 
be issued during the year. 


"Tue Association of Urban Universi- 
ties will hold its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting Monday, October 29, 1951, 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


Ton annual convention of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers will be held in 


Cleveland, November 22-24. General 
meetings are scheduled for Friday 
morning and afternoon and Saturday 
morning. Section meetings in ele- 
mentary mathematics, elementary sci- 
ence, general science, mathematics, 
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biology, chemistry, and physics will 
be held Friday, and group meetings 
in the areas of elementary school, 
junior high school, senior high school, 
and conservation will be held Saturday. 


A susivess bureau to help small 
industrial and retail establishments 
in Rhode Island solve management 
problems which, because of budget 
limitations or lack of technical skills, 
the firms cannot handle themselves 
has been established at Bryant Col- 
lege of Business Administration. The 
bureau will conduct studies on man- 
agement methods in business and 
will make the reports available to 
small firms. 


A re.towsuiP open only to graduate 
students from the United States has 
been established at the University 
of Havana, Cuba. American candi- 
dates for the award may apply to the 
Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
The fellowship, established to encour- 
age the exchange of students between 
Cuba and the United States, is called 
the Father Felix Varela Fellowship in 
honor of the nineteenth-century Cuban 
patriot and educator. 


A wew course in Inter-American 
Affairs, leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, has been established 
at St. John’s College, Brooklyn. It 
is designed to prepare students 
for careers in the Department of 
State, Inter-American governmental 
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agencies, the United Nations, or 
organizations affiliated with the Latin- 
American countries. 


Two grants of $50,000 and $25,000 
each, from the Rockefeller Foundatior. 
and the Commonwealth Fund respec- 
tively, have been received by the 
Institute of International Educa- 
tion for operations in international 
exchange of students, professors, and 
specialists in various fields. These 
grants, combined with enlarged inter- 
national programs of the Federal 
Government, have enabled the Insti- 
tute to expand its programs, some of 
which have already tripled in size, 
and extend its activities to many 
undeveloped areas of the world. The 
Commonwealth Fund conducts its 
own programs of exchange, having 
sponsored fellowships between the 
United States and Great Britain 
since 1925. 


Tue Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults has been estab- 
lished in Chicago under the director- 
ship of John S. Diekhoff, formerly 
associate professor of English at 
Queens College. The Center is admin- 
istered by a committee of the Associa- 
tion of University Evening Colleges, 
which recently received a grant for 
that purpose from the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation. 


Sarary increases of $150 have been 
given to all teaching faculty and 
administrative officers at Oberlin 
College. Administrative assistants 
have been given raises of $60 if 
their expected salaries for 1951-52 
are below $2,000, and raises of $50 
if the salaries are $2,000 or above. 
This is an increase in the salary scale, 
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not a cost-of-living bonus. Oberlin 
College anticipates a deficit next year 
of more than $113,000. The salary 
increases contribute over $30,000 to 
that deficit, but were considered 
essential by the trustees. 


A seconp grant of $50,000 for 
scholarships has been made to Carle- 
ton College by the George F. Baker 
Trust. The individual scholarships 
financed by the first grant ranged 
from $300 to $1,000 a year for four 
years, the amount depending upon 
the student’s needs. The additional 
$50,000 grant becomes effective with 
the Freshman class entering in Sep- 
tember, 1952. 


A new night college, to be called 
the University College, will be inaugu- 
rated at Louisiana State University 
this fall. A full four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of General Studies will be offered. 
There wili also be two-year curricu- 
lums, for certificates of college credit, 
in secretarial science and business ad- 
ministration. Some graduate courses 
will also be available. 


totaling $1,096,870, 
in addition to travel and _ tuition 
costs, have been awarded by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion to 250 faculty members rep- 
resenting 165 institutions in 39 states 
and the District of Columbia and 
Alaska. The regional breakdown of 
the institutions is: northeastern states, 
§2; north central states, 38; southern 
states, 62; and western states, 22. 
The policies governing the program 
required that applicants have assur- 
ance of employment for the academic 
year beginning in September, 1952, 
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and that their applications be sup- 
ported by their institutions. The 
winners of the awards were selected 
from a total of 1,535 applications. The 
possibility of continuing the plan 
for the academic year 1952-53 is 
under consideration. The final deci- 
sion depends on the preliminary 
evaluation of the present program. 


A crant of $30,000 has been made 
to Wayne University by Parke, Davis 
and Company, to furnish and equip 
a pharmacy laboratory in the Uni- 
versity’s Old Main Building. The 
laboratory, which is to be known 
as the Parke-Davis Laboratory in 
Pharmacy, will be retained as a unit in 
the event of any location changes. 


Tae Educational Testing Service is 
offering for 1952-53 its fifth series of 
research fellowships in psychometrics 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at Prince- 
ton University. Open to men who 
are acceptable to the Graduate School 
of the University, the two fellowships 
each carry a stipend of $2,375 a year 
and are normally renewable. The 
closing date for completing applica- 
tions is January 18, 1952. Informa- 
tion and application blanks may be 
obtained from the director of Psycho- 
metric Fellowship Program, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Tue gift of a $g0,000 television 
‘transmitter to the University of 
Illinois from the General Electric 
Company has been announced by 
President George D. Stoddard The 
transmitter will be installed at the 
University’s Robert Allerton Park, 25 
miles from the main campus, where 
the studio will be situated. A 580-foot 
radio tower will be used with the 
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transmitter. The University has been 
tentatively allocated a television chan- 
nel, confirmation of which will be 
made this fall. 

President Stoddard has also an- 
nounced a $245,350 grant made by 
the Kellogg Foundation to ‘mates 
educational broadcasting” at Illinois 
and other universities with educa- 
tional stations. 


international forum to debate 
world issues will start this fall when 
college debaters travel between Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and Great 
Britain, to exchange opinions on 
current national and international 
issues. Selection of the American 
teams will be made by the Speech 
Association of America. Applications 
have been received from outstanding 
student debaters, both men and 
women, from colleges throughout the 
country. The British team, due to 
arrive this fall, will consist of two 
young Englishmen from the Union 
Society of Oxford University. They 
will visit twenty-five American col- 
leges during their stay here. The 
Australian team, also two-man, is 
expected next spring. It will be 
selected in Adelaide, Australia, at a 
debating festival held by the National 
Union of Australian Universities Stu- 
dents. The American team to Britain 
is scheduled to go in the spring; the 
team to Australia will go next sum- 
mer, owing to the different academic 
year down under. 


Twetve liberal-arts colleges have 
entered into an agreement with 
Columbia University School of Engi- 
neering to give engineers a strong 
background of liberal-arts education 
in addition to their professional train- 
ing. A student in engineering will 
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study three years at one of the 
co-operating liberal-arts colleges and 
two years at Columbia. When he 
has completed the five-year program 
he will receive a Bachelor’s degree 
from both Columbia and the liberal- 
arts college he has attended. This 
plan for a broader education in 
engineering will give the professional 
engineer, in additional to technical 
competence, a clear understanding of 
the impact of his technology upon the 
social, economic, and political life of 
the nation. 


A xew record for all colleges and 
universities has been set by the Yale 
University Alumni Fund, which con- 
cluded its 1950-51 campaign with a 
total of $1,010,324. More than 24,000 
alumni, friends, and parents of Yale 
students participated in this year’s 
campaign with unrestricted individual 
gifts ranging from one dollar to 
$10,000. The Class of 1926, com- 
bining members of Yale College and 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
celebrated its twenty-fifth reunion by 
giving a record $100,000. The Yale 
Parents Committee added $21,418 to 
the amount raised among alumni. 
This year was the first in which a 
committee has acted to invite con- 
tributions from the parents of 
Yale students. “In Memoriam” gifts 
amounted to over $95,000, four times 
the amount which had been received 
in any previous year. 


Micuican State has de- 
veloped a program of aid for the 
newly organized University of the 
Ryukyus, near Naha, Okinawa. Five 
of its professors have been sent by 
the Department of the Army to teach 
at the new University, which reopened 
in September. Under an arrangement 
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with the Reorientation Division, Office 
for Occupied Areas in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, the American 
Council on Education has accepted 
over-all responsibility for the pro- 
gram, and Michigan State College 
will work intimately with the Council 
on the project. Designed to trans- 
plant the basic philosophy and pro- 
grams of the land-grant college system 
of education to the Pacific university, 
the project is an important phase of 
the United States reorientation pro- 
gram to provide a stable economy 
and democratic form of government 
for the occupied Ryukyus Islands. 
The entire cost of Michigan State 
College’s participation will be borne 
by the Department of the Army. The 
project also calls for an exchange of 
students between the two institutions. 


“Twenty-Five fellowships for women 
are offered by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for ad- 
vanced study or research during 
the academic year 1952-53. Unless 
otherwise specified, the fellowships 
are unrestricted as to subject and 
place of study. 

In general, the $1,500 fellowships 
are awarded to young women who 
have completed two years of residence 
work for the Ph.D. degree or who 
have already received the degree; the 
$2,000-$2,200 awards to advanced 
students or those who may need to 
study abroad; and the $3,000 awards 
to mature scholars who need a year 
of uninterrupted work for writing 
and research. 

Applications and supporting mate- 
rials must reach the Washington 
office by December 15, 1951. For 
detailed information concerning these 
fellowships and instructions for apply- 
ing for them, address the Secretary, 
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Committee on Fellowship Awards, 
American Association of University 


Women, Washington 6, D.C. 


Tue Albert M. Greenfield Center for 
Human Relations at the University 
of Pennsylvania, financed by the 
‘Philadelphia Area of the National 
‘Conference of Christians and Jews, 
‘brings together the resources of an 
institution of higher learning and of 
the surrounding community in the 
effort to solve problems in intergroup 
relations. The executive committee 
which functions as the governing 
body of the Center is composed of 
two representatives each of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the community at large. 


A\w emercency fund of $4,500 has 
been set aside by the University of 
Minnesota’s Greater University Fund 
for partial support of “‘retrenched” 
graduate teaching assistants. The 
money will enable 12 assistants to 
continue their studies. The fund 
was established to salvage the scho- 
lastic careers of highly qualified grad- 
uate students already holding teaching 
assistantships who were losing their 
positions because of necessary Univer- 
sity retrenchment. Grants amounting 
to $1,200 have already been presented 
to four top-ranking graduate students 
for the coming year. 


Cottece courses for the Armed 
Forces in the Caribbean Command 
area started this fall when Louisiana 
University opened a branch center at 
Fort Amador, Canal Zone. Classes 
are held at some ten installations in 
Panama and Puerto Rico. A full 
four-year curriculum, leading to the 
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degree of Bachelor of General Studies, 
is offered by regular faculty members 
of Louisiana State University. Army, 
Navy and Air Force enlisted per- 
sonnel and officers and their depend- 
ents, and civilian employees of the 
State Department and Red Cross in 
the area, are eligible to enroll for 
college credits. Admission regulations 
and academic standards are identical 
with those of the University as a 
whole, and academic work is under 
the general direction of department 
heads on the main campus. 


Tue Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities is conducting 
a survey of adult-education activities 
among rural people which will stress 
activities in fields other than technical 
agriculture. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the social sciences and citizen- 
ship, the humanities, and improve- 
ments in family living. The survey 
will be financed from the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion, and will be directed by Charles 
P. Loomis, head of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology and 
director of the Social-Research Service, 
Michigan State College. 


Taree gifts of $15,000, $12,000, and 
$5,000 each, have made possible the 
establishment of new scholarships at 
Pennsylvania State College. Scholar- 
ships valued at $100 will be awarded 
annually to Sophomores, Juniors, or 
Seniors on the basis of satisfactory 
academic work, participation in extra- 
curricular activities, financial 


need. Other scholarships will be 
awarded to Juniors and Seniors in 
agricultural chemistry and to students 
of the College who come from Worthy 
Centre County. 
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University Extension and Atomic- 

Energy Education 

HE discovery of ways to 

release and control atomic 

energy is one of the most far- 
reaching developments in the history 
of science and technology. It will 
profoundly affect agriculture, indus- 
try, medicine, and public health as 
well as military affairs. It is likely 
to bring about greater changes in our 
ways of living than the automobile 
and the airplane together have done. 
The extent to which these changes 
will be for better rather than for 
worse will depend in large measure 
on public understanding of the issues 
and problems involved. Hence, a 
major task of educational agencies is 
that of promoting the development of 
such understanding. 

This task is not only of first- 
rate importance but of extreme 
urgency. Atomic-energy developments 
are coming so rapidly and have such 
awesome potentialities that the pres- 
ent generation of adults must grapple 
with them. We dare not, even if we 
could, wait until a new generation has 
been educated. The problems demand 
attention now; we must prepare 
adults (as well as young people) to deal 
with them. Adult-education agencies 
face one of the greatest challenges in 
their history. 

It is highly appropriate, therefore, 
that the National University Exten- 
sion Association has concerned itself 
with this problem. At its 1949 con- 
vention, the Association authorized 
the creation of a standing Committee 
on Implications of Atomic Energy 
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for Adult Education. During its first 
year the committee surveyed the 
membership of the Association to 
ascertain the types of programs on 
atomic energy and world affairs being 
conducted, and compiled a list of 
statements from public and private 
agencies to show the extent of interest 
in atomic-energy education. During 
its second year, the committee out- 
lined a program of action for member 
institutions and initiated a number 
of projects on the national, state, and 
local levels. 

These are described in the second 
annual report of the committee. With 
the co-operation of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, a major 
atomic-energy exhibit was prepared; 
it will be shown during the current 
academic year in various parts of the 
country under the auspices of member 
institutions. If the demand warrants, 
the committee is prepared to develop 
additional exhibit projects. Round 
tables for the benefit of newspaper 
men and radio news editors were 
conducted at a number of centers; 
two of these were joint projects, one 
sponsored by the extension services 
of twelve southern universities, and 
the other by all six New England 
state extension divisions. A number 
of conferences for industrial, medical, 
and agricultural personnel were held, 
and various other educational activi- 
ties were carried on. 

For the future the committee recom- 
mends not only co-operation with the 
traveling exhibit and the holding of 
institutes and conferences but a num- 
ber of additional activities. It calls 
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upon member institutions to prepare 
pamphlet materials, organize speakers’ 
‘bureaus, and in other ways serve as 
clearinghouses for training programs 
and the dissemination of information. 
It lists five ways in which extension 
services can work in civilian defense: 
giving short courses to train teams to 
cope with radiological hazards; train- 
ing local leaders to handle problems 
of community organization, communi- 
cations, and the use of specialized 
assistance; conducting courses in sani- 
tation, first aid, and general health 
care; advising communities on the use 
of federal funds for building up 
physical facilities, such as fire-fighting 
equipment, medical supplies, and sani- 
tary equipment; and assisting in pre- 
paring films, slides, radio transcrip- 
tions, and printed materials. 

The committee recognizes that the 
most basic educational issue has to do 
with the use—for war or peace—to 
which atomic energy is to be put. 
The main task of education lies here. 

The program outlined by the com- 
mittee is noteworthy, not only for its 
own sake, but also because it furnishes 
such a striking example of the neces- 
sity for adult education in the present 
age. Full-time school and college 
education of young people cannot 
meet the needs of our time: events 
move too rapidly. The person who 
graduates this year with the best 
college education available will be 
hopelessly behind the times ten years 
from now unless his education has 
been continued. More than ever 
before, education has to be a lifelong 
process. Nor can we depend entirely 


‘on informal education through news- 


papers, magazines, radio and television 
programs, and so on. This is indis- 
pensable, but to do the whole job 
systematic adult education is needed. 
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We can be sure that universities 
and colleges are going to give more 
and more attention to adult educa- 
tion. Conservatives will object that 
this means a scattering of institutional 
effort and a consequent weakening of 
the “proper” work of research and 
teaching full-time students. Con- 
ceivably it could mean this, but it 
will not necessarily do so. If it is 
properly planned and directed it can 
be a source of strength for other 
phases of the program. The part of 
educational statesmanship is not to 
oppose the development of adult- 
education programs by colleges and 
universities but to guide it so that 
it will be a public service and a source 
of institutional strength. RHE. 


Letter to the Editor 


In Table I, page 26, January, 1951, 
issue of the JourNAL, in the article I 
wrote for you entitled “Trends in Uni- 
versity Education,” there is a misleading 
footnote which says: “Enrollment in 
Philippine universities generally includes 
other than university students to the 
extent of around 25 per cent of the 
figures given.”” This statement, I believe, 
came from the book by M. M. Chambers, 
American Council on Education, entitled 
Universities of the World outside the 
U. S.A 


The figures that I included in the 
table referred to do not include ‘‘other 
than universities students.”” To be abso- 
lutely certain of my grounds, I requested 
the Philippine Government to give me 
the figures for “full-time university 
students” and ‘‘full-time university 
teachers.”” We have just received the 
reply to our letter, and the information 
is contained in the attached table. 
Please make the correction so as to keep 
the record straight. My figure, 74,331, 
is not far from the right figure for 1948-49, 
which is 79,953. I repeat, these figures 
are for university students only. 

Pepro T. Orata 
Unesco, Paris 
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A Lively Representation of 
Fudgments 


Mip-CEenTUuRY: THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
or SciENTIFIC ProcreEss, edited by 
John E. Burchard. New York: Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1950. 
xxii+s55I pp. $7.50. 

In April, 1949, James R. Killian, Jr., 
was inaugurated tenth president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
a two-day program of panel discussions 
and addresses, in which Winston Churchill 
was the star performer. In this book, 
J. E. Burchard, dean of Humanities at 
the Institute, has gathered all the 
speeches, the impromptu discussions, 
editorial and news comments from many 
sources, and explanatory notes, and 
welded them into a very remarkable 
written record of the whole proceedings. 

The central theme of the program is 
clear in the title of this book. Though 
Mr. Churchill’s speech was a wise, conserv- 


ative stocktaking of mid-century world - 


politics, it had not the direct importance 
of his Fulton and Zurich speeches. The 
core of the book is the carefully reported 
panel discussions, in which distinguished 
men from the natural sciences, the 
humanities, the social studies, business, 
engineering, and government took part. 
The general theme of all the panels was 
the relation between what scientists are 
thinking and doing and what goes on in 
the world of human relations. There 
were panels on the problem of world 
production (and distribution); on that 
of underdeveloped areas; on science, 
materialism, and the human spirit; on 
the rdle of the individual in our often 
impersonal world of institutions; on the 
problem of specialization in twentieth- 
century education (the participants in 
this panel were Sidney Hook, Frederic 
Lilge, Sir Richard Livingstone, A. A. 
Potter, P. J. Rulon, C. A. Thomas); on the 


state, industry, and the university (par- 


ticipants, Laird Bell, L.A. DuBridge, 
B.J. Hovde, P.H. Odegard, J.D. Russell). 
An address by President Stassen of 
Pennsylvania and President Killian’s 
inaugural address conclude the book. 
This book is more than a conventional 
record of an academic ceremony. It is a 
lively and accurate representation of 
judgments made by a cross section 
of Western leaders on matters of great 
importance to us all, and especially to all 
concerned with higher education. Some 
of the reviewers in newspaper and popular 
periodicals have complained because from 
this symposium there come no clear 
answers to the questions that bother us, 
and notably to that master-question, do 
modern science and technology help us at 
all to make this morally and aesthetically 
a better world? Of course, these men did 
not agree among themselves. Of course, 
as Dean Burchard points out, the Catholic 
Jacques Maritain and the “tough-minded”’ 
(in the Jamesian sense) Princeton philos- 
opher, W. T. Stace, were at sword’s points; 
but, as Dean Burchard also points out, 
they behaved courteously in debate, and 
each showed clearly that he respected the 
other, and accepted the other’s position 
as a fact, not an outrage. Surely such 
acceptance is rare in this world, and is of 
far more hopefulness, even in these days, 
than a forced and unreal agreement on 
“fundamentals” would have been. A 
democracy ought not to be ashamed of 
being democratic—that is, of many minds 
on high matters of the kind treated at 
this M.I.T. convocation. Had Mr. Mari- 
tain sought to do physical violence to 
Mr. Stace—or conversely—we Americans 
should indeed be surprised and alarmed; 
but even in so sad a case, not so surprised 
and alarmed as we ought to be had this 
convocation resulted in what some critics 
apparently hoped for—unanimity of opin- 
ion. Only totalitarian societies are unani- 
mous—and at that, one suspects, only on 
the surface. CRANE BRINTON 
Harvard University 
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A Criticism of Education 


Extenp1nc Horizons: An INTRODUCTION 
TO A HANDBOOK OF PrivaTE SCHOOLS, 
by Porter Sargent. Boston: Porter 
Sargent, 1950. 196 pp. $2.00. 


This small and easily read volume, for 
it is exciting material dramatically put, is 
the introduction, separately printed, to the 
late Porter Sargent’s 1950-51 Annual 
Handbook of American Private Schools, 
generally recognized as the standard work 
on that subject. The year 1950 marked 
the thirty-second edition of this famous 
handbook and the thirty-second birthday 
of the provocative, stimulating, icono- 
clastic, and argumentative introductions 
which accompany it. In these intro- 
ductions Porter Sargent was accustomed 
to take a look at American education in 
general, especially where our universities 
and colleges are concerned. As usual, 
he was not happy about American 
education and, although I will admit at 
once that my knowledge is limited, from 
what I hear and read, and from observa- 
tion of the end-product, I do not see 
particularly why he should have been. 

I will emphasize further, in order to 
clear my skirts, my lack of formal 
qualifications as a critic of any book 
having to do with the vast and ramifying 
question of how best to fit young men and 
women for the dangerous world they are 
called upon to enter. I have had no formal 
training in pedagogics, my information 
being largely limited to a detestation of 
the word, in which I find myself in accord 
with Porter Sargent. I ama layman pure 
and simple. Indeed, I am so ignorant that 
I cannot recover from the belief that 
teaching is an art, not a science. How- 
ever, as in medicine and surgery and 
most other fields of knowledge not purely 
abstract, the layman, after all, is the 
subject operated on. He is the patient, 
the reason for most of what goes on. 
And so despite the denial of the doctors, it 
seems to me he has a right to his opinions; 
and, what is very certain, if he is in any 
way a thinking layman, he will have 
plenty of these, right or wrong. 

Moreover, in my own case, I have had 
a unique worm’s eye view of inter- 
national education; a unique opportunity 
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to be educated—or miseducated. | 
went to Princeton, the University of 
Munich, and Oxford; and, after I was 
through, I taught for three years at an 
American university before I discovered 
I would rather do anything else in the 
world but teach. Or rather, before I 
discovered that I would rather do any- 
thing else but teach within the circle of 
our present academic system. 

I love to teach. Who doesn’t? It is 
a universal vice and dissipation. But I 
was one of the countless thousands, 
unsung and unlettered, who refused to 
spend three years taking a Ph.D. degree. 
I had already gone for seven years to 
universities. So I am inclined to read 
with sympathy what Porter Sargent says. 

He has three subsidiary complaints 
to make, these three adding up to and 
resulting in a major charge. In the first 
place, he says there is a lack of great, or 
even adequate, teachers, and he blames 
our educational system for their dis- 
appearance, discouragement, and scarcity. 
In the second place, he says our colleges 
and universities are influenced by, or 
subservient to, trustees, foundations, 
wealthy donors, or politicians, as the 
case may be. In the third place, he 
says that as a result of this and other 
factors, our universities and colleges, 
where the humanities are concerned, are 
obscurantic and tradition-bound, or else 
fumblingly experimental, and so shut off 
their students from the real world and 
give them distorted perspectives. He 
adds that the average university faculty 
is conditioned by the powers above, and 
in itself is a_self-perpetuating body, 
jealous of its prerogatives and fearful 
of its tenure. In short, he claims that 
our universities and colleges, embowered 
in their miles of brick and concrete, 
and their endowments, are not doing an 
honest and contemporary job; that they 
are concerned with the letter and 
mechanics of the law, not its spirit; and 
that they are eager to maintain the 
status quo, not improve it, and in 
this eagerness listen to the commands 
and counsels of the lowest common 
denominator. 

All this adds up to the final charge, 
and the final charge is this: Porter 
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Sargent believed, along with the late 
pone Holmes and most great men, that 
ife is a fascinating, dangerous, and 
tremendous business, and that the present 
is a peculiarly fascinating, dangerous, and 
tremendous period, constantly changing. 
And so he believed that the primary 
purpose of education is to impress this 

int of view upon the young and prove 
it to them, and send them out armed 
with eagerness, a proper degree of 
comprehensive and synthetic knowledge, 
and thoroughly awakened intellectual 
curiosity. 

Now I would hesitate to say how true 
these charges are in their entirety. 
I do not know enough. That they are 
sufficiently true is obvious. As a crude 
rule of thumb, all you have to do to 
find out is to join a university club. 
Also, they are ancient charges. They 
are talked about all the time. But, so 
far, nothing very sensible has been done 
about them except in piecemeal fashion 
or in isolated instances. American educa- 
tion is a good deal like the weather, 
except that the weather can’t be changed, 
whereas American education can. At 
all events, this introduction of Porter 
Sargent’s to his annual handbook should 
be read by everyone interested in educa- 
tion and the future; university pro- 
fessor, trustee, legislator, or just ordinary 
layman and parent. Whatever else it 
does, it will stir up your intellectual liver. 

STRUTHERS Burt 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


A Compilation 
THe SEARCH FOR PERSONAL FREEDOM: 
A TExT FOR A UNIFIED CourRSE IN THE 
Humanities, by Neal Cross and Leslie 
Dae Lindou. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1950. Vol. I, 
vi+282 pp.; Vol. II, 1v-+283 pp. $9.00. 
This book is one of the first compila- 
tions of literature, art, musical suggestions, 
and historically interpretive material for 
a beginning course in the humanities. 
The introductory chapters do not mire 
the immature student too deeply in a 
long-winded rationale about techniques 
of the arts. Nor have the authors lost 


sight of the fact that the student in one 
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year can digest only so much. Unlike 
many textbooks in world literature, for 
instance, this one does not attempt to 
include everything to satisfy all teachers. 
The authors, instead, have chosen material 
to fit the theme of the book—the liberal 
arts are a means of setting men free. 

The fine arts are excellently handled, 
on the whole. Well arranged on beauti- 
fully printed pages, the photographs of 
Greek and Roman art and the lovely 
color reprints for the mediaeval, Renais- 
sance, and later periods are splendid. 
The music chosen, intrinsically good, will 
be a fresh discovery to students who 
have not listened to much classical 
music. The large units of literature are 
encouraging for teachers who prefer to 
develop taste through a few well-selected 
wholes rather than through multitudes 
of short “survey” excerpts. The longer 

ieces are selections from Aeschylus and 

lato, and Everyman, Aucassin et Nico- 
lette, the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, The Tempest, and parts of Faust. 

Had the authors cut down on their 
often dangerously misleading historical 
interpretations, too frequently based on 
popular compendiums rather than on the 
solid works in each field, and had they 
relentlessly resisted the impulse to supply 
too much of too little and of too little 
cultural worth, as in the eighteenth 
century, they could have put in portions 
of, say, the Old Testament, Homer, 
Milton, Moliére, or Wordsworth, all of 
whom are absent, and all of whom were 
the best literary expressions in their 
cultures of the search for, and the 
finding of, freedom. The patronizin 
attitude toward the early Greeks i 
becomes our confused century, as does 
the authors’ paraphrase of Lewis Mum- 
ford’s notion that the intellectual of the 
Middle Ages retreated to a monastery 
where, “with its easy balance between 
contemplation and physical labor,” he 
achieved “as great a denial of the life 
process as can be found in actual living”’ 
(Vol. I, page 197). 

The impression of providing names, 
categories, and digests at the expense of 
great art that would itself speak to the 
student, and of failing to keep before the 
student an adequate definition of the 
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word freedom, grows in Volume II. The 
last unit, ““The Epoch of Relativity,” a 
survey of our modern ideas and catch- 
ideas, does not emphasize sufficiently 
what validity studying the universalities 
and sublimities of our cultural past has 
for shaping thought and taste in the 
present. 
The book needs a_ stronger bib- 
liographical base and an index. 
G. G. Drake 
Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology 


Occasional Flashes of Insight 


Tue Rise or Worps anp THEIR MEAN- 
1ncs, by Samuel Reiss. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. vi+ 
301 pp. $3.75. 

Mr. Reiss is a man with a message. 
Dissatisfied with the limitations of 
etymology and with the organization of 
the languages of the world into families 
and siletiiiee which is based in part 
upon etymological studies, he has de- 
veloped a new approach to language 
which he calls phoneto-semantics. 

As the name suggests, this is an 
attempt to discover basic patterns of 
sound and fundamental relationships in 
meaning, and to link the two of them 
together. Mr. Reiss’s concept of phonetic 
relationship is very liberal indeed. It 
boils down to something like this: 
sound a resembles sound 4 in some one 
feature; but some other aspect of 4 has a 
corresponding element in sound c; conse- 
~~ a and ¢ are akin to each other. 

y an extended employment of this 
procedure, the author is able to place 
knot, jag, beak, and wave all within a 
single phonetic category, and whip, jerk, 
and p/atin another. Likewise, by seizing 
ee similarities in meaning, especially 
of those words for which the dictionaries 
give a large number of archaic, dialectic, 
and rarely used significations, Mr. Reiss 
constructs equally extensive semantically 
related groupings. Obviously then, from 
a large list of words with somewhat 
superficial similarity in meaning, a very 
broadly interpreted phonetic pattern 
emerges. This is a_phoneto-semantic 
group or “word variable.” 
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From the organization of a dozen or 
more of these, Mr. Reiss plunges into the 
question of the origin of language. Again 
by employing the technique of variant 
meanings linked to casual phonetic rela- 
tionships, he finds that all simple English 
words either explicitly or implicitly 
denote a striking action of some kind. 
This thesis is then extended to all other 
languages, with demonstrations offered 
for Sanskrit, Chinese, Hungarian, and 
Malay. 

The work concludes with a glance at 
grammatical structure, in which the 
reader discovers that the personal and the 
demonstrative pronouns, various forms of 
the verb de, and all simple adverbs of 
manner are phoneto-semantically related, 
and that these features overlap in all 
languages. In due course we arrive at 
the somewhat cryptic and questionable 
summation that “all mankind speaks one 
language.” 

The author demonstrates a curiously 
wide range of unsystematized knowledge. 
He appears to be most at home in the 
study of vocabulary. His phonetics seems 
untouched by the synthesizing discipline 
of phonemics. His forays into the field of 
comparative grammar are reminiscent 
of the less rigidly controlled methods of 
an earlier era. Though heightened by 
occasional flashes of insight and written 
in a reasonably agreeable style, the book 
is marred by a polemic tone and a 
regrettable looseness in logic. 

ALBERT H. MarcKwaARDT 
University of Michigan 


A Report of Practice 


CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN A 
Procram or GENERAL EpucaTIoN, 
by the Board of Examiners, Paul L. 
Dressel, chairman. East Lansing, Mich- 
igan: Michigan State College Press, 
1950. ix+165 pp. $4.00. 

This volume is a detailed report on 
comprehensive examinations in the Basic 
College of Michigan State College. Since 
comprehensive examinations have been an 
integral part of the program of the Basic 
College since its founding in 1944, the 
volume is almost as much a description 
of the curriculum of general education as 
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an analytical account of a distinctive 
testing program. If, as happens to be 
true of this reviewer, one is sympathetic 
to the spirit and aims of general education 
as here described, he will likely conclude 
that the system of examinations falls 
neatly into place and provides the 
critical instrumentation by which stu- 
dent attainment may be methodically 
appraised. 
reparation of the volume was clearly 
a team ———*: The introductory 
chapter, written by the late Dean 
Howard C. Rather, presents a succinct 
and well-formulated account of the 
development and objectives of the Basic 
College. Paul Dressel, chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, contributes two 
chapters, the first dealing with the aims 
and limitations of the comprehensive- 
examination program and the work of 
the examiners, and the second with the 
administration and mechanics of the 
examining procedures. Many readers 
will be interested to learn of the division 
of responsibility which exists between 
examiners and instructors and of the 
strengths and weaknesses which have 
been claimed for this arrangement. It is 
evident, first, that the Basic College 
staff has not been of one mind on this 
issue; and second, that it has been 
dificult to effect a satisfactory balance 
between efficient allocation of examining 
responsibilities and the safeguarding of 
time-honored instructional prerogatives. 
The preparation of examinations for 
the seven departments of the Basic College 
is painstakingly described in a series of 
chapters written by the examiners holding 
chief responsibility for these depart- 
mental tests. In order of appearance, 
the chapters deal with examining pro- 
cedures in Effective Living, Biological 
Science, Physical Science, Social Science, 
History of Civilization, Literature and 
Fine Arts, and Written and Spoken 
English. A marked degree of parallelism 
in the manner of presentation, perhaps 
by editorial design, binds this series of 
chapters together in a logical unit. Each 
examiner in turn enumerates the instruc- 
tional objectives of the department in 
question and addresses himself to prob- 
lems peculiar to the measurement of 
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outcomes in this area of instruction. A 
chart of specifications is prepared before 
items are actually written and is employed 
as a flexible guide in the development of 
each examination. By use of this two- 
dimensional grid, the examiner assigns to 
categories oa course content and objec- 
tives, item frequencies which are roughly 
proportional to the estimated importance 
of these topics and aims in the course 
itself. 

Perhaps the chief contribution of the 
volume is that it is almost the only full- 
scale publication which concedes compre- 
hensive achievement testing its deservedly 
crucial place in the structure of collegiate 
education. It accomplishes this not by 
prescribing what should be done but 
rather by the all too rare pedagogical 
device of reporting what is being done at 
one forward-looking institution. 

The book has its flaws. Not the least 
of these is the strong implication (page 9), 
logically indefensible, that to mark stu- 
dents on the basis of abilities and skills is 
consistent with democratic principles but 
to mark them on attitudes, appreciations, 
and the like, is not. In the large, however, 
educators who admit to the view that 
competent achievement testing is an 
indispensable cog in the academic machin- 
ery cannot fail to find much in this work 
to kindle their enthusiasm. 

Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 


Shortcomings Bared 


EpucaTIon: THE WELLSPRING OF DEmoc- 
RACY, by Earl James McGrath. Univer- 
sity, Alabama: University of Alabama 
Press, 1951. x+139 pp. $2.50. 
The United States Commissioner of 

Education has gathered together and 

revised seven speeches of an occasional 

nature which repeat and accent the 
position of his bureau. The aim of 
education is frankly economic and civil: 

“‘an indispensable preparation for a first 

full-time paying ‘ob and for the common 

responsibilities of citizenship” (page 24). 

“Now the resources and the leadership of 

the Federal Government are needed 

. . . : first, general aid to the states for 

the maintenance and operation of ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools; second, 
financial assistance for school housing; 
third, scholarships for qualified students 
unable to attend college because of 
economic hardship; and, fourth, a com- 
prehensive national survey of the rapidly 

owing community-college movement” 
(page 14). He salts his prose with the 
categorical indicatives which character- 
ized the Report of the President’s 
Commission: “The facts are clear. The 
people are convinced. The time is ripe. 
The youth of the nation deserve and 
need a federal scholarship program” 
(page 23). 
_ Of special interest to readers of the 
inne is the fifth “ “The Goals of 

igher Education.” Either the occasion 
or a shifting metabolism inspired the 
Commissioner to step outside his chosen 
réle. To be sure, at times the jargon of 
bureaus and committee rooms still grace- 
lessly strikes the eye. But to my mind 
he has bared many of our shortcomings. 
In depicting his utopia, he has provided 
a dialectic for attack. At present, in 
college and university faculties we lack 
a meeting ground for the idealistic but 
superficial bureaucrats and the devout 
but parochial students. If both groups 
could forget their justified prejudices long 
enough to study and battle over this 
paper, overdue reforms might be forth- 
coming. Those reforms could not ap- 
proach Mr. McGrath’s ideal, since nothing 
undermines advanced education more 
than some entrenched practices which he 
lauds elsewhere in the volume. But his 
paper could be the initiative that is 
needed. 

W. Jones 
Cornell University 


A Praiseworthy Effort 


A Hanpspook ror COLLEGE TEACHERS, 
edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. xii+272 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book has a laudable intention and 

is designed to meet a real need. A 

glance at the table of contents leads 

to exciting expectations. 
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It derives from a splendid conception 

and adventure. Dean Cronkhite of Rad- 
cliffe was responsible for instituting an 
evening lecture course at Harvard for 
raduate students who were looking 
orward to college teaching, and lectures 
were proffered by some nineteen pro- 
fessors from various schools in the 
university covering a wide variety of 
subjects which should be of concern 
to the beginning college teacher, to say 
nothing of many longer in harness who 
might be benefited. It is gratifying to 
realize the presence of the sense of need on 
the Harvard campus which gave rise to 
this informal course. It is heartening 
evidence (which other activities on other 
campuses confirm) that there is at long 
last genuine perplexity among those who 
train college teachers as to why all is 
not well with the graduate-school process 
and its product. 

My basic criticism of this _praise- 
worthy effort is that the editor was not 
allowed more discretion. The treatment 
becomes discursive, somewhat repetitive, 
and sometimes not illuminating to the 
novitiate—in short, uneven from lecture 
to lecture. It should go without saying 
that gems of wisdom and practical good 
sense will be studded through so diverse 
a body of contributions. But I could 
have wished that the editor had been 
willing to do a summary concluding 
chapter to high-light or underscore some 
of the best ideas and points of view 
which she found. Her own Foreword is 
so admirable that one could wish for 
more of her insights and emphases after 
it was all over. 

This book will occupy a useful place 
on that short shelf of books designed to 
throw constructive light on how to teach 
in college. But I cannot help believing 
that we were entitled to expect a 
pioneering effort from Harvard which 
was qualitatively more rich and more 
full of insights. 

The “short bibliography,” incidentally, 
seems to me to omit some of the obvious 
selections and thus gives an impression 
of casualness. 

Orpway TEAD 

Chairman, Board of Higher Education 

New York City 
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CONTINUATIONS 


The Scholar and the World 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
[Continued from page 352] 
which students, faculty and adminis- 
trators feel free to speak, act, and think 

independently. 

It is against the encroachment of 
the world upon the scholar, when it 
takes this form, that the scholar 
must take his stand. Today the 
struggle to retain for our people the 
primary concept of intellectual free- 
dom against the pressures of the time 
is a major contest. It is the scholar’s 
obligation to maintain, among the 
pressures of our industrial society 
and amid the tensions of world 
conflict, a proper place for proper 
scholarship—the voice of man think- 
ing. The voice of the scholar shall 
not be timid and lost and little, 
but confident, proud, and_ bold. 
Scholarship is not bookishness but 
mastery, intellect, courage. Its aim 
is not passivity but, on the highest 
plane, action—that action which alone 
brings wisdom to the nations. And 
wisdom, God knows, is what the 
nation needs. [Vol. XXII, No. 7] 


Conscientious Objection and 
Compulsory R.O.T.C. 
RICHARD W. RABINOWITZ 

[Continued from page 364] 
if the rationale of requiring a military- 
science course is that it is a means 
of ensuring a reservoir of men upon 
whom to draw in times of crisis 
when it is deemed necessary to 
resort to state-organized violence, 
the substitution of a course in inter- 
national arbitration for one who 
rejects violence would not be 


inappropriate. 
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It is clear from this study that 
in the vast majority of states it is 
not necessary to predicate differential 
access to institutions of enlightenment 
upon an individual’s attitude toward 
war. There is no reason at law 
for not showing greater respect for 
the intellectual integrity of those 
students who deviate from the group 
norm. [Vol. XXII, No. 7] 


Publishing in the South 
LOUIS R. WILSON 


[Continued from page 372) 


after having made every effort to 
suggest constructive measures for 
improving them. Let them see to it 
that every manuscript stands or 
falls on the basis of its merits or in 
the light of the functions of the 
university rather than commercial 
publishing. Let them apply all the 
publishing know-how they can to all 
aspects of the complex publishing 
process, set up accounting systems 
in keeping with their needs, and watch 
out for the manuscripts that will 
bring in golden harvests. But, in 
addition, they must do two other 
things. First, constantly criticize the 
product of the university presses. 
If, for example, scholars are too 
preoccupied with certain aspects of 
American history as contrasted with 
the history of other countries or 
with American social or economic 
problems, such limitations must be 
pointed out and subjects sought that 
will more adequately cover the special 
fields of university publishing. Second, 
it must always be remembered that 
the presses, in co-operation with the 
administrative officers and faculties 
of the colleges and universities with 
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which they are associated, are working 
together toward one supreme end— 
progress in intellectual attainment 
and culture of a region and its people, 
and thereby of the nation and the 
world. [Vol. XXII, No. 7] 


General Education in 
Practice 


ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 
[Continued from page 

requires the slow improvement of 
good teaching that can only come 
from skilled learning from teaching 
experience in the particular program. 
Basic to such learning is the recogni- 
tion that often the most potent 
education, in its power for good or 
harm, that a course gives, may be 
education that was not planned, and 
of which the teacher is unaware. 
Basic also is the recognition that at 
all times and in all courses the teacher 
is giving the students education in 
forming judgments and in learning 
that will help them or handicap them 
throughout life, and that this is 
education of character as well as of 
intellect. It is also important for 
the teacher to recognize that the 
task of making this education in 
learning good education is a difficult 
one that requires careful planning 
and equally careful practice. 

Even when a teacher recognizes 
all this, he will be deceiving himself 
and failing to grasp his major oppor- 
tunities for improvement unless from 
time to time, in the light of these 
recognitions, he examines ruthlessly 
all that the students are doing in 
his classes and all that this is teaching 
them. One has only to make one 
such examination of one’s own teach- 
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ing, or to join with another teacher 
in honestly and fully examining what 
he selects as one of the best units 
of his teaching, to become aware 
of the fertility and significance of 
doing this, and of the fact that it 
can never be done once for all. In 
no other way can the invaluable 
individuality of the teacher be utilized 
in improving teaching, instead of 
repressed. In no other way can 
teaching, which is the essence of 
general education in practice, be 
nig to contribute as fully to develop- 

ing the students’ capacity for disci- 
plined, skilled, yet self-reliant thinking 
in forming judgments and in learning. 
In this age, when our freedom is less 
imperiled by people who seek to 
dictate than by those who are willing 
and even glad to accept dictation, 
no other aspect of teaching is more 
important. [Vol. XXII, No. 7] 


The Bridgeport Formula 
[Continued from page 385] 

customer, or the student in this case, 
has the benefit of small classes. 
Association with the faculty, on a 
personalized, individual, basis, is 
encouraged, and the University is 
proud of the classroom and dormitory 
facilities it offers. The fees are $500, 
tuition; $550, room and board. 

The union of education and the 
tested methods of business has worked 
out successfully at Bridgeport. It is 
giving over forty-five hundred stu- 
dents each year the opportunity of 
attending college at nominal cost. 
Equally important, it is showing that 
our educational institutions can be 
operated successfully, without budget 
deficiencies, and without the benefits 
of large outside endowments. 


